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FOOD FOR POST-WAR EUROPE 
Shortage of World Supplies 


M’ Y people had hopes that, when the war in Europe came to 
an end and more and more ships could gradually be released 
for civilian purposes, exporting countries outside Europe would not 
have any great difficulty in providing the peoples of Europe with 
sufficient supplies of food to meet requirements. Recent reports of a 
general world food shortage and subsequent difficulties as regards 
available surpluses for Europe indicate that such hopes were not well 
founded. Colonel Llewellin has recently returned from Washington, 
where he discussed with the United States and Canadian representa- 
tives immediate food problems both as regards supplies and distribu- 
tion. A preliminary statement issued after the close of the conference 
in Washington emphasized that the problem of food is one of the most 
urgent now facing the United Nations. In many parts of liberated 
Europe consumption levels are “deplorably low’’, and in the cities, 
particularly, the amount of food available provides less than 2,000 
calories a day, the minimum required even on an emergency level to 
maintain a working population. For a civilian population which has 
borne the brunt of warfare a much higher level is required. It was 
disclosed that in Belgium and liberated Holland the ration had been 
providing only 17-1800 calories a day, and that in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam large portions of the population had been getting no more 
than 4-500 a day, which means simply death by slow starvation. Yet, 
from the point of view of reconstruction, it is vital that populations 
in the liberated countries now suffering from malnutrition should 
obtain a diet sufficient to restore them to a state of health that will 
enable them to make a start on the urgent task of rebuilding their 
agriculture and industry. 

With each new victory in Europe the problem of shortage of food 
has grown greater rather than less, owing to the general state of dis- 
organization and the serious disruption of internal transport sabotaged 
by the enemy or destroyed by war. The position is complicated still 
further by the fact that the world output of many essential foodstuffs, 
notably sugar, rice, meat, fats, and oil, is lower this year than last, and 
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it is just these vital food commodities which in many parts of the 
liberated areas are particularly short. Reduced world output may be 
put down to a variety of causes, among them the continuous withdrawal 
of man-power from the farms and the shortage of fertilizers in some 
areas. In addition, an unusually severe drought affected such important 
food-producing areas as Australia, Argentina, South Africa, and parts 
of the Caribbean region. The world-wide shipping situation has, of 
course, been made more serious by the disruption of internal transport 
in the war areas. Already some supplies have been sent to Europe to 
tide over immediate difficulties, the greater part apparently consisting 
of wheat and flour. The problem of supplying these two commodities 
is not one of shortage but of transport, of finding ships to carry them 
to the ports and fuel and equipment to take them from the ports to 
the urban districts where they are most needed. 

To find a solution to the present problem of world food shortage 
must take time, and the purpose of this article is not to discuss the 
measures necessary for providing Europe with immediate relief supplies 
of food, but to consider the more general and longer-term question of 
what the position is likely to be in say another year’s time. At this 
stage of events it is obviously impossible to make any detailed forecast 
of either Europe’s need for imports from outside sources or of the 
supplies likely to be available from the exporting countries outside 
Europe. There is little detailed statistical information available even 
as regards the immediate position, and all that can be attempted in 
looking ahead is to make a very broad survey of outstanding facts based 
mainly on the pre-war position and what is known concerning subse- 
quent changes. 

In pre-war years Europe as a whole (including the U.S.S.R. but 
excluding Turkey), with a population of approximately 570 million, 
was very largely self-sufficient in food. The great bulk of the food 
consumed was produced within the area, although the degree of self- 
sufficiency of the several nations varied very widely. All the thirteen 
countries east of pre-war Germany-Austria except Greece and Finland 
were self-sufficient or even had food surpluses — although for many 
of these countries this did not mean that the standard of nutrition was 
in any way adequate according to Western standards. On the other 
hand, while most of the eastern countries were net exporters of food — 
Hungary’s surplus being very considerable-- among the fourteen 
countries of Western Europe, including Germany-Austria, Denmark 
alone was a net exporter — but only on the basis of imported animal- 
feeding stuff. All the other Western countries were dependent to a 
very varied degree on net imports. In Belgium and Norway the degree 
of self-sufficiency was as low as 50 per cent —in Norway probably 
less — and in the United Kingdom even lower. It is very difficult to 
make any exact estimate as to the degree of dependence on net imports 
from outside sources of the area as a whole, for the self-sufficiency of 
each nation naturally varied appreciably from year to year, as for 
instance with good or bad harvests. Also it makes a considerable differ- 
ence whether or not food derived from imported animal feed is taken 
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into account. It is, however, generally thought that in pre-war years 
Europe as a whole, including the U.S.S.R., did not depend on imports 
from outside itself for very much more than about one-tenth of its 
total food requirements. 





TRADE OF GREATER EUROPE IN IMPORTANT FOODS AND 
FEEDS, AVERAGE 1934-38! 
(Thousand metric tons) 








+ Net Imports | Net Exports ‘Difference: — 
Food or Feed of net of net overseas 
importers exporters net imports 


| 
rt 








4 8,294 
92 

1,214 
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Wheat grain + 10,210 —1,916 
Rye grain 4 767 
Rice + 1,400 
Wheat and rye flour + 509 
Dried beans + 181 31 
Sugar | + 2,645 4 | + 2,222 
Major fruits (a) + 3,281 —1,3 1,883 
Meat (6) + 1,557 | 305 | + 1,162 
Eggs } 388 110 
Cheese 4 201 - t 8o 
Processed milk (c) 94 122 
Butter l + 566 226 
Vegetable oils (d) + 379 «| 4 { 77 
Whale oil, lard (e) 600 po & 600 
Coffee 689 |} + 689 
Tea | + 240 t 240 
Cocoa beans + 380 t+ 380 


Total foods + 24,087 | - +17,169 








Oilseeds (f) + 6,858 ~-- + 6,729 
Oil cake + 2,036 + 1,587 
Feed grains (g) +11,026 + 8,850 


Total feeds +19,920 | —2,7 | +17,166 


Total foods and feeds | + 44,007 _|_ +34:335 





(a) Grapes, oranges, lemons, bananas, fresh apples, dates, raisins. 

(5) Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, ham, bacon, salt pork. Includes canned. 

(c) Canned and dried. 

(d) Olive, peanut, rapeseed, soy-bean, sunflower, linseed, sesame, cottonseed, 
coconut, palm kernels, palm. 

(e) Rough approximation. 

(f) Rapeseed, soy-beans, peanuts, sunflower seed, hempseed, linseed, cotton- 
seed, copra, palm kernels. 

(g) Barley, oats, maize. 


In his pamphlet Food for Post-war Europe: How Much and What?* 
M. K. Bennett estimates that average annual net imports (1934-1938) 


‘ Data computed mainly from International Institute of Agriculture, Jnter- 
national Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics (Rome). 

_* Food for Post-war Europe: How Much and What?, by M. K. Bennett. 
War-Peace Pamphlets. Food Research Institute, Stanford University. March, 
1944. 
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from outside sources into Greater Europe (i.e. including the U.S.S.R. 
but excluding Turkey) of food and feed probably did not exceed 40 
million tons, about 20 of food and 20 of feed. He assumes in his 
calculation that practically all the net exports of all the net exporting 
countries of Europe went to European countries, and shows in the 
table on page 467 that the net imports from overseas of major items of 
food and feed amounted, on an average, to 34 million tons per year, 
divided about equally between food and feed. To these figures he adds 
another 10 per cent in respect of food and feed items not included in 
the table. 

It is clear from the above table that for some items Greater Europe 
was very largely dependent on imports from overseas, for others very 
much less so, while in a few cases there was even a surplus for export. 
The relative importance of different items of food and feed in the 
internal trade and overseas imports of the several countries of Europe 
in pre-war years was naturally very varied. Most of the countries of 
continental Europe imported certain items and exported others. The 
British Isles, however, imported from overseas every item for which 
separate figures are shown in the above table, and M. K. Bennett 
estimates that in the years 1934-1938 they absorbed annually on an 
average about 7-8 million tons of food and 12-13 million tons of feed out 
of the total of 20 million tons of each imported by Greater Europe as 
a whole. It is also significant that British imports included at least 
2-3 million tons of animal products, while the Continent was on a net 
exporting basis for these commodities, but imported more animal food. 

It is impossible to say exactly how far war has affected agricultural 
production in Europe, but we can draw certain broad conclusions. 
With the cutting off by blockade of supplies from extra-European 
sources of supply, and the diversion of the normal flow of trade within 
Greater Europe itself, including the United Kingdom and Eire, 
the net importing countries of Europe were thrown back to a very 
large extent on their own resources. They were thus forced to adopt 
a policy of increased self-sufficiency involving considerable adjustment 
in the pattern of their agricultural economies. Before the war the 
population of Europe probably derived a large proportion of its food 
calories from domestically-grown or imported grains (wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, maize, meslin, and rice), vegetable oils, potatoes, and 
sugar. Live-stock herds were also dependent on these same crops, as 
well as on oil-cake as such and oil seeds for oil-cake, by far the largest 
proportion of which was imported. 

If vegetable products are fed to animals for the ultimate production 
for human use of meat, eggs, and dairy produce, it is more expensive in 
terms of calories than if they are directly consumed as food. Greater 
emphasis has, therefore, been laid on the production of food crops as 
compared with fodder crops, and grains formerly fed to animals have 
been used extensively for human consumption. In fact, the general 
trend has been towards decreased concentration on live-stock, with a 
consequent fall in meat and dairy products. 

In most parts of Europe the number of live-stock, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
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poultry, and draught horses has fallen substantially. In the United 
Kingdom the number of sheep has declined, and in 1944 both pigs 
and poultry had been reduced to about half of the pre-war level. 
Cattle herds have been maintained but with a view to milk production 
rather than meat, of which the output has fallen by about one-third. 
In continental Europe there seems little doubt that the decline in 
cattle, pigs, and poultry has been more or less general, by far the 
steepest fall being in the number of pigs and poultry. To give two 
examples in Western Europe: before the war in Holland and Denmark 
agriculture was specialized in character and production depended 
largely on imported feeding stuffs. In Holland the number of cattle 
at the end of 1943 was about 25 per cent and of pigs about 50 per cent 
below the pre-war level, while in Denmark, though there had been 
little or no fall in cattle, pigs had been reduced by about one-third. 
No reliable estimate of the general fall in live-stock throughout con- 
tinental Europe as a whole can be given. Up to the invasion of Germany 
cattle herds were almost maintained in Germany-Austria, but in many 
of the occupied countries, more especially in Eastern Europe, they 
probably declined by as much as 30 to 50 per cent. The heavy fall in 
draught horses and cattle means difficulty in cultivating the land and 
less arable crops. With the shortage of feeding stuffs the decline in 
cattle has been accompanied by a greater proportional loss of weight 
and consequently of meat, and a heavy fall in milk yields. It is estimated 
that in 1943 the level of milk production in continental Europe may 
have been only two-thirds or less of the pre-war yield. 

As regards crops, the acreage under grain and potatoes may not have 
fallen to any great extent below the pre-war level except in certain 
countries. On the other hand, crop yields showed a decline even in 
1944 when weather conditions were moderately favourable. There has 
probably been a slight fall in the output of sugar beet. The production 
of oil seeds has been greatly increased, and it seems possible that 
output in 1943 was double that of previous years, but this does not 
make good the loss of pre-war imports and of the decline in animal 
fats produced in Europe. 

The main changes in agricultural production may perhaps best be 
summarized as follows: (a) a substantial decline in live-stock with an 
even steeper decline in animal products, (6) a decline in continental 
Europe in acreage under meadow and pasture and in the output of 
bread grains, feed grains, and sugar beet, (c) an expansion in the 
acreage under potatoes — partly in order to meet industrial require- 
ments, and (d) increased cultivation of oil seeds. 

In what directions and to what extent agricultural production in 
continental Europe has suffered in the last year from military requisi- 
tioning, military operations, and the general state of disorganization it 
is hard to say, but it seems reasonable to think that in some countries 
deterioration must have been considerable. Areas that have been 
battle grounds may well have suffered widespread destruction. It is 
known, for example, that on the Eastern Front there has been heavy 
fighting in East Prussia and Pomerania, two important agricultural 
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areas. In the West the districts flooded by the Germans in Holland 
constitute possibly as much as a fifth of the total agricultural land of 
the country. Added to this there has been intense disruption of 
transport; many agricultural requirements are in short supply; and 
there is a shortage of seed — it is feared, for example, that the reduction 
in available seed potatoes may lead to a fall in this year’s potato crop. 
Further, according to various reports in all liberated countries, the land 
is badly in need of fertilizers. Supplies of natural manure have declined 
owing to the reduction in live-stock. Although France has supplies of 
potash they have been inaccessible and transport unobtainable; while 
the main exporting country in continental Europe upon which other 
countries depend for this fertilizer is Germany. Synthetic nitrates are 
produced in a number of countries, including Germany, but it is 
believed that some factories have been destroyed. The manufacture of 
super-phosphates is dependent on imports of phosphate rock from 
overseas, large quantities normally being obtained from North Africa; 
and on pyrites from Spain, which are also needed for synthetic nitrates. 
Continental Europe has been without phosphate fertilizers, apart from 
basic slag, ever since the Allied landings in North Africa. 

As regards agricultural labour, the position in liberated countries 
will no doubt improve with the return of prisoners and labour deported 
by the Germans; on the other hand, in Germany itself the release of 
the foreign slave labour on which domestic agriculture has been 
depending must certainly have very grave consequences. Apart from 
loss of labour there has probably been a considerable loss in draught 
power, if there is truth in the stories of displaced persons making 
their way homeward behind horses and tractors taken from German 
farms. 

Doubtless efforts will now be made, in so far as transport permits, 
to increase supplies of seed and fertilizers and to organize the most 
advantageous distribution possible of these and also of agricultural 
machinery. Unfortunately it is too late in the year for such increased 
supplies to have much effect on this year’s harvest. Steps are to be 
taken to restore cattle herds, but it must take at least six years before 
their numbers can again reach pre-war level. On the other hand, if 
the feed ration to existing dairy cows can be improved, an increase in 
present milk yields should be fairly rapid. Given the necessary feeding 
stuffs, pig herds can be built up within a reasonably short time, and the 
same applies to poultry. It is therefore to be hoped that within a year 
or two supplies of domestic commodities such as milk, pig meat, lard, 
and eggs may be more plentiful. 

In those countries of continental Europe from which Germany has 
been withdrawing not only labour but food supplies for her own 
consumption, the food situation should now improve. Also, as internal 
transport gradually become more normal the great problem of distribu- 
tion between the net exporting and the net importing countries of 
Europe will become easier. It is hoped, for instance, that Denmark 
may be able to provide a surplus for her neighbours. Unfortunately 
there is very little information about the present agricultural condition 
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in the countries of Eastern Europe, which are normally important net 
exporters. It seems possible that the land reforms that are now being 
brought in under the new régimes may at first slow up production, 
especially in view of the shortage of agricultural machinery, implements, 
and seed. Even if these exporting countries have food surpluses it 
seems improbable that they can be made available for the deficiency 
countries of Western Europe. 

In Yugoslavia agricultural conditions vary, the general difficulty 
here being transport and distribution. The rich areas. of the Backa 
and the Banat continue to produce food surpluses, but during the war 
these were earmarked for Germany. Pre-war domestic consumption of 
meat and dairy products in Yugoslavia was very low, and the general 
reduction in live-stock — by 1943 cattle and pigs had probably declined 
by 40 per cent — thus had a particularly deleterious effect on diets. 
In the mountainous areas of Southern Yugoslavia there is reported to 
be a region of complete destruction involving about 3 million people. 
Greece even before the war was an importing country with low con- 
sumption levels, and with the steep decline in her domestic production 
the situation was desperate until relief supplies started to come in. In 
Finland, also a net importing country, there are indications that the 
food situation is by no means satisfactory. As regards the U.S.S.R., 
there are reports that agriculture in the western areas, which include 
some of the richest in Europe, has “‘slipped back to a condition worse 
than it was 10 or 15 years ago, and that 4 years at least will be needed 
to restore agriculture to anything like what it was before the war’’.? 

It must be remembered that while Germany had complete control 
of the Continent and communications between regions were still open, 
the Nazi authorities saw to it that in the interests of the German war 
machine agricultural production did just meet essential food require- 
ments. This was done through complete control and elaborate ration- 
ing, preference being given in every case to consumers’ demand 
essential to the German economy, present and future; but this was 
achieved at great strain and by a narrow margin and the neglect of 
areas considered of little economic importance, as, for instance, Greece. 
One result of the break up of the German system, the disruption of 
transport and the loosening and division of administrative controls is 
that the limited resources of Europe can no longer be stretched to fit 
even the minimum needs of the Continent. 

Taking all factors into consideration there does not seem to be much 
hope of anv great rise in continental Europe’s degree of self-sufficiency 
in food even by next spring. A great deal must depend, however, on 
whether supplies sent in from outside in the immediate future consist 
merely of food stocks for the relief of areas where starvation or severe 
malnutrition exists or whether great efforts can be made straight away 
towards the rehabilitation of the Continent’s own agricultural economy 
by the supply of animal feeds, seed, fertilizers, implements, and agricul- 
tural machinery. 

The preceding paragraphs have dealt with the agricultural situation 
1 See The Times, April 10, 1945. 
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in continental Europe; the next question to consider is the relationship 
between the requirements of the Continent for food and animal feed 
and present world supplies. In the overseas countries large stocks of 
wheat have accumulated; present world supplies exceed demand and 
it is stated that apart from the problem of transport it should be 
possible to satisfy Europe’s estimated needs. On the other hand, for 
meat, fats, and oils the position is not so good. These are the categories 
of food for which continental Europe is most in need of imports from 
outside sources — and which in a well-balanced diet of 2,500 calories 
or less should constitute at least 40 per cent of the total — but, according 
to the statement issued after Colonel Llewellin’s visit to Washington, 
they are just the categories of food for which there is a general world 
shortage. 

Mainly owing to the drought in Australia and South America — and 
also increasing consumption due to a growth in the armed forces of 
the Allies—supplies of meat this year are less than last. It is estimated 
that in 1945 production of beef, pork, mutton, and lamb in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and the United Kingdom, together with the 
exportable surpluses of other countries will be from 7-8 per cent less 
than comparable supplies in 1944. World supplies of fats and oils are 
also short, and this applies not only to animal products but also to whale 
oil and vegetable products. Whaling fleets have been seriously depleted 
during the war. Although there has been a great expansion in the pro- 
duction of oil seeds and soya beans in many countries, more particu- 
larly in North and South America, Japan’s conquests in the Far East 
have, on the other hand, cut off from the rest of the world areas which 
are normally some of the most important world producers and exporters 
of vegetable fats and oils. For instance, before the war territories over- 
run by the Japanese produced the bulk of the world exports of coconut 
oil and roughly 60 per cent of the net exports of palm oil and palm 
kernel oil; while China, Manchukuo, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Japan, and her colonies were together the main source of export for 
soya beans. Sugar is in short supply for various reasons; such as the loss 
to the world of exports of cane sugar from Java and the Philippines and 
the necessity of devoting an unusually high proportion of the sugar con- 
tent of available sugar cane crops to industrial uses. Even if stocks are 
reduced to a minimum it is feared the supplies available for consumption 
in 1945 will be less than in 1944. World supplies of rice are of course 
extremely short owing to the cutting off of supplies from the Far East— 
even the recovery of Burma will not help much, for rice is needed for 
India. 

It has been shown that any substantial rehabilitation of animal 
husbandry in continental Europe, with an increase in the output of 
animal products, is dependent on increased imports from outside 
sources for vegetable oils, oil cake, and feed grains such as barley, oats, 
and, in particular, maize. In view of the shortage of world supplies of 
vegetable fats and oils it appears that there may be difficulty in meeting 
the increased demand of continental Europe for fats and oils for direct 
human consumption, on the one hand, and for animal feed on the other. 
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For this reason it is less advantageous to ship to continental Europe 
supplies of edible vegetable fats as such—for instance margarine—than 
to supply oil seeds to the crushing and oil refining industries. In most 
of the liberated countries of continental Europe there were important 
centres which produced both edible fats for direct human consumption, 
feed concentrates in the form of oil cake, and oils and fats for other 
purposes, principally for soap and industrial use. Fortunately, as far as 
is known no serious damage has been done to the crushing and oil 
refineries either by bombing or by sabotage. As regards animal feed 
grains it seems likely that there are considerable stocks available. 
Argentina is by far the largest world exporter of maize and will be able 
to resume exports as soon as shipping is more normal and some alterna- 
tive fuel can be supplied; in recent years maize has had to be used for 
this purpose, just as the Brazilian railways were for a time running on 
coffee! 

The urgent desire that the liberated countries of Europe should 
receive a minimum but well balanced diet has raised the question 
whether, in view of the general world shortage of important food stuffs 
their consumption in other countries could not be reduced. 

Estimates of the average per capita food consumption in terms of 
calories of the United States and the United Kingdom, and such 
estimates as are availabie for four Western European countries, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and France, show that in 1943-44 the total calories 
consumption in the United States was 4 per cent higher than the pre- 
war average, in the United Kingdom 3 per cent lower, in Norway and 
Holland 23 per cent lower, in France 28 per cent lower, and in Belgium 
33 per cent lower. Similar estimates for calories derived from different 
foods show a very wide divergence in the balance of the food diets of 
the several countries. In the United States grain and potatoes provide 
about 31 per cent of the total; meat, fish, dairy products, fats, and oils 
46 per cent; sugar 13 per cent; and other foods another 10 per cent. 
Comparative figures for the United Kingdom were—grain and potatoes 
about 43 per cent; meat, fish, dairy products, fats, and oils 40 per cent; 
sugar 11 per cent; and other foods 6 per cent. If an average for the four 
continental countries is taken the result shows that total grain and 
potatoes provided as much as 62} per cent; meat, fish, dairy products, 
fats, and oils 234 per cent; sugar 9 per cent; and other foods 5 per cent. 

In the United States and also in Canada the rise in money incomes 
has, of course, been accompanied by a tremendous expansion in agri- 
cultural production. But in both countries, in order to meet the demand 
of the overseas forces and for exports in general to Europe, recent 
restrictions have already limited present civilian per capita consump- 
tion of important foods of which there is a serious world shortage to 
very much less than the 1943-44 level. The difference, as compared 
with the United Kingdom, in the balance of respective diets is conse- 
quently now very much less apparent. It is generally considered that 
the present nutritional standard in the United Kingdom is little, if any- 
thing, above the minimum required for the maintenance of good health. 
But on May 15 Colonel Llewellin, during a press conference in London 
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on his discussions with representatives of the United States and Canada 
as to what steps should be taken to meet the serious shortages of a 
number of important foods with which the world is faced, said that it 
was feared further economies in consumption would be inevitable. 
The statement issued after Colonel Llewellin’s conference in Washing- 
ton had already made it clear that world food problems will not extend 
merely over the next few months but well into 1946. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that continental Europe’s needs 
can only be met by close co-operation between the Allies. Sir Arthur 
Salter has pointed out in his article ‘The Re-building of Europe” that 
the task is “‘one not merely of relief but reconstruction”’, but that “the 
principal Allied Governments have at present no organization capable 
of framing a general reconstruction policy and of co-ordinating and 
directing their several contributions”.! He accordingly made the sug- 
gestion that a Supreme Reconstruction Council should at once be con- 
stituted. It is of the utmost importance that co-ordinating measures 
should be taken to increase the degree of food self-sufficiency of con- 
tinental Europe itself. This cannot be achieved merely by rendering 
piecemeal aid to each of the several liberated countries; some policy 
needs to be framed for the reconstruction of the agricultural economy 
of the Continent as a whole so that as soon as transport permits, internal 
movement from one country to another, not only of food—including 
processed foods—but of seed, fertilizers, and agricultural machinery 
can again help to contribute to the general need. 

D. P. E. 
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N the Bulletin of Nov. 13, 1943, some comparisons of the pro- 

ductivity of labour in British industry with that in German and 
United States industry were quoted and discussed. The basic facts are 
easily repeated. Before the war, physical output per person engaged 
was probably slightly smaller in the United Kingdom than in Germany 
in manufacturing industry as a whole, though in certain trades, especially 
the consumers’ goods industries, the United Kingdom had the ad- 
vantage. It was less than half the level achieved in the United States, 
where évery industry for which a reliable comparison has been made is 
far more productive in relation to the numbers engaged in it than is the 
case here. Since the article referred to was written, detailed studies 
have been officially published of productivity in two important British 
industries—coal-mining and cotton textiles.* It may be usefui to sum- 
marize and to comment upon these two excellent studies in the light of 
the more general considerations discussed in the earlier article. 


1See The Times, April 16, 1945. 

2Coal Mining: Report of the Technical Advisory Committee: Cmd. 6610, 
1945 (Reid Report), and Report of the Cotton Textile Mission to the United 
States of America, March-April 1944: H.M.S.O. (Platt Report). 
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Coal and cotton share an almost symbolic place in British economic 
history; together with wrought iron (which lost its supremacy to steel 
sixty or seventy years ago) they were the gteatest of the industries in 
which, in the middle of last century, the United Kingdom led the 
world. They were thus staple exporting industries; in 1860 exports of 
cotton yarn and manufactures amounted to {£52 million, or over 38 per 
cent of all British exports; in 1910 they amounted to nearly {105 
million, or almost 25 per cent of the total, while coal exports were 
valued at a further £38 million, or over 8} per cent of it. By 1938, how- 
ever, cotton exports were down to {50 million, or 10} per cent of the 
total, while coal exports were some {£37 million, or less than 8 per cent 
of it. In total output, too, a decline had set in. In 1900 the United 
Kingdom possessed 42 million cotton spindles, or over 40 per cent of 
the world total; her greatest absolute number (57 million) was reached 
in the years 1925-28, though her share of the world total had then fallen 
to about 35 per cent; by 1938 the number had fallen to less than 37 
inillion, or a quarter of the world total. Her consumpticn of raw cotton 
in 1860 had been probably nearly half the world’s total consumption; it 
reached a maximum level averaging about 990,000 tons annually in the 
five years before 1914, which was, however, probably little morc than a 
fifth of total world consumption. By 1936-8 it was down to 640,000 
tons, or probably less than a tenth of the world total. Similarly, British 
coal production reached a peak of 292 million tons in 1913; it was then 
24 per cent of the world total (the U.K. had accounted for nearly 40 
per cent of world output in 1890, the first year for which a world total 
is available); but in 1936-8 had sunk to 232 million tons, or less than 21 
per cent of world output. Thus, after starting in the mid-nineteenth 
century with very large proportions of the world’s total productive 
capacity, and reaching their maxima both of absolute output and 
absolute importance as exporters shortly before the war of 1914-18, 
these two British industries have declined alike in output, exports, and 
relative importance in the world. 

That some such changes as these were likely to take place as the rest 
of the world overtook the great British lead in industrialization, exploit- 
ing resources which were, in the aggregate, vastly greater than those of 
the United Kingdom, is obvious; so obvious that there has been all too 
little tendency to look further in order to see if other factors were at 
work also. It is now perfectly plain that other factors were at work— 
that since 1913 the United Kingdom has been surpassed by other 
countries not only in bulk of output, but also in productive efficiency 
in the industries concerned. In 1913, output per man-shift in British 
coal mines was one of the highest in Europe (it was slightly exceeded 
only in the Upper Silesian field), though it was even then less than a 
third of the figure achieved in the bituminous coal-mines of the United 
States, where natural conditions are very much superior. By 1938, out- 
put per man-shift in the United Kingdom was only 63 per cent of that 
prevailing in Upper Silesia, 71 per cent of that of the Netherlands, 75 
per cent of that of the Ruhr, and 81 per cent of that in Czechoslovakia, 
besides being little more than a quarter of that in the United States, In 
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fact, between 1913 and 1938 British output per man-shift had increased 
by only 13 per cent, or less than in any other major coal-producing 
area—the increase elsewhere had ranged from 1g per cent in France 
and 36 per cent in the United States to 60 per cent in Upper Silesia, 
64 per cent in the Ruhr, and 1o1 per cent in the Netherlands. 

In the cotton industry the story was similar. The Platt Report ex- 
presses the opinion that British practice and output per man-hour 
changed little in the thirty years before the war; in the United States, 
on the other hand, output of finished cloth per man-hour (in all pro- 
cesses) increased between 1910 and 1936 by about 50 per cent for most 
varieties of product, and by much more for some. Output per man-hour 
in the American industry as a whole exceeds that in the British by some- 
what more than this proportion (it was from 22 to 100 per cent above it 
in spinning, five to ten times as great as British in winding and beaming, 
and twice or three times as great in weaving), but it seems that in 1910 
the discrepancy between productivities of labour in the two countries 
cannot have been very striking, especially as the American standards of 
quality appear to be slightly lower than the British. Thus, as in coal- 
mining, it is progress elsewhere in the last thirty years, while British 
productivity has made little headway, which accounts for the present 
substantial British inferiority. 

A comparison with U.S. industry is not, of course, always the most 
relevant. While productive efficiency in the U.S. cotton textile industry 
is probably the highest in the world, it is not, in any important degree, 
a competitor of British industry, because of the high American wage- 
rates, and the fact that they bulk larger in total productive cost in the 
cotton textile industry than in many others. It is rather the efficiency 
of the corresponding industry in other countries—Japan, Brazil, India, 
and many others—which is of direct significance to the United King- 
dom. There is evidence that in many of these countries where cotton 
textile industries have grown up in recent years output per man-hour 
is higher than in Lancashire, even though lower than in the United 
States. In any case, Lancashire, with wage-rates higher than in most 
of these countries, would have to surpass them considerably in output 
per man-hour in order to compete successfully with them, and this it 
certainly has not done. 

What are the reasons for the technical progress abroad and the (com- 
parative) stagnation in the U.K. in these two important industries in the 
last thirty years? Some of them arise from the mere fact that the British 
industries concerned are older than their competitors, and that the latter 
have had the advantage of far more rapidly expanding home markets. 
The greater age of the British coal-mining industry, for instance, is one 
of the main reasons for the larger number of independent mines here as 
compared with abroad—coalmining was widely developed here long 
before the technique of large-scale mining had been evolved. It was 
established, too, long before general opinion favoured national owner- 
ship of minerals which, had it prevailed from the start, would have 
facilitated a more rational development. Moreover, both in coalmining 
and cotton the age of the industry is partly responsible for traditional 
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rights and practices, both on the side of management and on that of 
labour, which have lost their original usefulness and now obstruct 
progress. The greater age of the physical equipment in the British 
industries is another important factor. In coal-mining the whole lay-out 
of the mines is affected by their higher average age in this country; in 
cotton manufacture the fact that, for instance, 42 per cent of the looms 
in Lancashire in 1930 were over 30 years old is clearly due in part to the 
age of the industry as a whole. Abroad, in countries where the home 
demand for cotton textiles and coal has been expanding in the last thirty 
years as a result of industrialization, the average age of equipment is 
naturally lower than in the U.K., where the great industrialization 
came much earlier and internal demand for such basic commodities as 
cotton textiles and coal has been stationary or falling for a generation 
or more. 

To possess an up-to-date technique in an industry the demand for 
whose products in the (more or less sheltered) home market is expand- 
ing, it is necessary only to install modern plants and adopt modern 
practices as capacity is extended; in a country where home demand is 
falling, or is expanding only slowly, on the other hand, it is necessary 
to scrap plant which is still mechanically efficient and to change estab- 
lished practices in existing works—a far more difficult matter. The 
financial aspect is important, also; an industry whose markets are ex- 
panding is generally a prosperous one, because its existing capacity 
tends to be fairly fully used and its overhead costs small in relation to 
its turnover; an industry faced with a stagnating or declining demand is 
likely to be burdened with excess capacity and high overhead costs, and 
consequently to have a much smaller profit-margin and poorer general 
prospects, both of which discourage expensive schemes of moderniza- 
tion. Finally, the industry which suffers from the disadvantages above 
enumerated (because its fortunes in its more sheltered markets are de- 
pressed) will, in all but the short run, find itself unable to compete with 
success in its less sheltered markets. As so often in economic matters, 
there is thus an element of instability inherent in the situation; the 
industry which is expanding already is the better able to expand (and 
to improve its techniques) further. 

Such are the handicaps under which the older British industries 
labour as compared with foreign industries which started later and 
have been able to count, in the last generation, on a more buoyant de- 
mand in their home markets. Their influence is apparent in the changes 
which have taken place, here and abroad, in the last thirty years. In the 
British cotton industry, as mentioned above, little technical change has 
taken place. In the United States, on the other hand, great changes have 
occurred, one of the most important of which is the replacement of the 
non-automatic by the automatic loom. In 1914 nearly 70 per cent of the 
looms in the United States were of the former type, in 1939 only 5 per 
cent, whereas in the United Kingdom looms are still nearly all non- 
automatic and (as mentioned above) are largely old. American use of 
high-speed machinery in other departments of the cotton textile industry 
is also largely a development of recent years, has involved heavy capital 
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expenditure, and has been facilitated by the expansion of the American 
home market, the modernity and spaciousness of the newer mills, and 
the comparative absence of prejudice and established practices such as 
abound when the industry is older and the labour-force already long in 
being. In particular, the possibility of three-shift working in the United 
States (in contrast with single-shift working here) has been an essential 
condition of the lavish expenditure there on new plant, which must be 
run as continuously as is practicable in order to keep overheads low in 
relation to output. Established tradition (coupled, perhaps, with the 
fact that the labour-force is more largely composed of women here), and 
the existence of a greater amount of excess capacity in the British 
industry are doubtless among the main reasons militating against imita- 
tion. The structure of the industry, which is also largely due to its 
greater age, has contributed further difficulties, since it has hindered 
both a far greater standardization of the product such as obtains in the 
United States (and favours mechanization), and the close adjustment 
of yarn-quality to the peculiar requirements of automatic weaving. 

In coal mining, British technique has not stood still during the last 
thirty years as it has in the cotton textile industry; the percentage of the 
total coal output which was mechanically cut rose from 8 in 1913 to 61 
in 1939; the percentage mechanically conveyed at the face (which was 
very small in 1913) had risen to 58 per cent by 1939; the percentage 
mechanically conveyed in the gate-roads had risen from a negligible 
figure to 40. Nevertheless, output per man-shift made only the relatively 
small increase of 13 per cent mentioned earlier. The reasons for this are 
doubtless complex, but one, which emerges very clearly from the Reid 
Report, is the great inefficiency of haulage between the face (or the gate 
conveyors where they exist) and the shaft bottom. Haulage accounts for 
a quarter of all the underground labour employed in the United King- 
dom; the tonnage of coal got per haulage and loading worker is only a 
fifth of the corresponding figure for the Netherlands, and a tenth of that 
for the United States. This state of affairs is due in part, no doubt, to 
the distance of the faces from the shaft bottoms, but it is certainly due 
even more to the antiquated methods of underground transport used 
here, which, in turn, are attributable partly to the fact that they have 
been in existence longer (on the average) than those abroad, partly to 
the winding and undulating nature of the roads, built to follow the 
seams (in contrast to the Continental roads, driven straight through the 
rock to meet the steeply inclined seams which prevail there), and, 
partly, like technical backwardness generally, to the lack of funds where- 
with to finance improvements in the industry’s unprosperous last 
twenty years. 

The nature of the improvements made abroad in recent years throws 
further light on the matter. In the Ruhr, for instance, though mechaniza- 
tion made further progress between 1925 and the war, it was already so 
far advanced that this does not go far to explain the great increase (86 
per cent) in output per man-shift worked underground; indeed, the 
major part of this improvement seems to have been due to a drastic con- 
centration of output into a smaller number of working places, a concen- 
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tration which was made possible partly by the efficiency of the main 
underground haulage systems already in existence. A great capital ex- 
penditure was, nevertheless, made (largely with the help of foreign 
loans) in order to improve the equipment of the industry in a large 
number of relatively minor respects. In the Netherlands the mines are 
new, and have been planned on a large scale in such a way as to facilitate 
an especially concentrated and productive method of working. Thus, in 
both the Ruhr and the Netherlands fields—fields which enjoy no 
marked natural advantage over those of the United Kingdom—progress 
has been largely a matter of the concentrated working of a limited num- 
ber of faces in mines laid out on a large scale, and with haulage systems 
adapted to the economical handling of large outputs. The smaller size, 
diffused ownership, and antiquated haulage systems of the British mines 
have been obstacles to the adoption of similar methods—to say nothing 
of the lack of funds referred to already. That productive efficiency here 
has lagged behind that in Upper Silesia and the United States is partly 
due to the same causes, and to the adoption of mechanical loading in 
the latter country, but the natural conditions here are in any case far 
more adverse than there—thinner and deeper seams, weaker roofs, more 
gas, and more water; so that some inferiority as compared with their 
results is to be expected. 

Thus, a very large part of the inferior productive efficiency of the two 
British industries under discussion, as compared with foreign industries 
which do not enjoy any natural advantage over them, is to be explained 
in terms of the greater age of the British industries, and of the fact that 
the home market for their products has ceased—or nearly ceased—to 
expand in the last generation. That, however, is by no means the last 
word on the matter. In the first place, there are important elements in 
the disadvantage under which the British industries labour which do 
not arise—at all directly, at least—from the historical circumstance just 
mentioned. One of these elements is the lack of facilities for training the 
labour force and for recruiting either managerial or technical skill in the 
two British industries as compared with their foreign counterparts. 
Both the reports under discussion draw attention to this; British mine 
workers do not receive as systematic and thorough a preliminary training 
as is given in Germany or the Netherlands; there is, as the Reid Report 
says, ‘‘a serious dearth of mining engineers who possess the knowledge 
and experience necessary to undertake the far-reaching schemes of re- 
organization which are necessary”; American mill managers, according 
to the Platt Report, are younger and more willing (and free) to experi- 
ment than their British counterparts; they often find their way into their 
positions by offering their services to mills during the College vacations 
~a possibility which hardly exists in the United Kingdom. These dis- 
advantages of British industry are important, since their effect is cumu- 
lative, but they are relatively easy to remove. 

In the second place, the disadvantages which arise from the greater 
age of British industry, though heavy, are by no means impossible to 
remove. The Reid Report gives summaries of a number of schemes of 
reorganization worked out by various collieries which, if they are correct 
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in their expectations, and representative of what can be done on a wider 
scale, suggest that it should be possible to attain an output of 250 
million tons (which is somewhat higher than the pre-war annual output) 
with a labour-force less than half that on the books of the collieries 
to-day, and at a capital cost in the region of {100 million. Such a 
reorganization would bring British output per man-shift somewhat 
above the levels reached in continental Europe, though it would still 
be under half of that reached in the United States. Similarly, the 
recommendations of the Platt Committee, which amount essentially to 
re-equipment, improved co-ordination between successive processes, 
greater standardization of product, and improved facilities for the 
training of management, would certainly achieve a striking result if the 
capital cost of carrying them out could be borne (there is no indication 
of its magnitude) and if all parties agreed to the necessary reorganization 
and alteration of established practices. 

In cotton, as in coa. 2 changes which are necessary if output per 
man-hour is to be raised from its present low level would doubtless 
reduce the total labour requirements of the industry; it is hardly to be 
expected that the increases in home and foreign demand consequent 
upon cheaper production would, in either of these industries, be suffi- 
cient to keep as many hands employed in them with (say) twice their 
pre-war output as were employed in them in 1939. The possibility of 
carrying out the improvements smoothly therefore depends very largely 
upon success in maintaining a high level of economic activity in the 
economy as a whole, and in facilitating the movement of labour from 
(or labour which would otherwise go into) the two industries concerned 
into alternative occupations. 

When considering what this implies, one must bear certain further 
facts in mind. Both coal and cotton have lost a very large part of their 
former labour forces in the past generation. The number employed in 
coal mining fell from 1,214,000 to 790,000 between 1924 and 1938; the 
numbers in the cotton industry fell from 573,000 to under 400,000 in 
the same period. The cotton industry was already having difficulty in 
finding recruits before the war, and the same has notoriously been true 
of the coal industry in war time. Coal mining is, of course an inherently 
unattractive occupation, and both the industries concerned were (before 
the war) among the worst paid in the economy—a result, of course, of 
their failure to improve their productive efficiency pari passu with ad- 
vance elsewhere. The average mineworker’s earnings in a full week in 
1939 amounted to some 63s., which was markedly less than the average 
weekly time rate received by, for instance, lorry drivers, dock labourers, 
or bricklayers; the average earning fora full week in the cotton industry 
(all classes of operative) was probably less than 36s. which was !ess than, 
for instance, the minimum time-rate for women in the boot and shoe 
industry. 

With such low earnings, the labour-force would inevitably continue 
to contract in any conditions of general national prosperity, with 
alternative employment at all freely available. Wage-rates in coal- 
mining have risen much more than the average of all wage-rates since 
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1939, but have been enabled to do so only by an increase in the price 
of coal which in ordinary circumstances would render the exportation 
of coal virtually impossible and severely cripple the competitive power 
of many coal-using industries. Earnings in the cotton industry, on the 
other hand, have risen less than the general average—a development 
which, in normal conditions, would lead to a still more rapid decline of 
the industry’s labour-supply. In short, then, earnings much higher than 
the low per capita output of labour in these two essential industries 
justifies are essential if their labour-supply is not to wither away—and 
wither away fairly rapidly in view of the rather high average ages of the 
workers now in them. Such earnings can be sustained only by heavy 
subsidization, in one form or another, or by a great increase in output 
per man-hour. 

The low level of wages has, of course, been one of the factors limit- 
ing mechanization. Here, again, an element of instability enters, for 
when an industry lags behind technically and its markets decline, the 
existence of surplus labour keeps wages low and this in its turn reduces 
the incentive to mechanize, so that the technical lag increases. This has 
happened for a generation in both the industries here discussed; after 
a certain point, however, the slow transfer and retirement of the labour- 
force restores, at least, one of the most potent spurs to technical re- 
organization—a shortage of labour—provided that the shrinkage of the 
market does not continue at too rapid a rate. It seems likely that the 
British coal and cotton industries have reached that point. The whole 
history of these two industries in the last generation constitutes a most 
important chapter in the story of British transition from world industrial 
hegemony to the position of one industrial country among many. What 
happens in the next chapter will be of crucial importance, not only fo: 
those industries themselves, but, as a portent, for the whole economic 
future of the United Kingdom. 

A. J. B. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


May 8.—France joined in the meeting of the Big Five to discuss the 
question of the relation of the existing regional treaties and agreements 
to the general security organization. The Russians had agreed to an 
amendment to the Dumbarton Oaks proposal, under which such 
treaties might ultimately be merged into the responsibility of the 
general organization, but could not be so merged without the consent 
of the contracting Powers. The French were not willing to accept this, 
because they believed that on the strength of it pressure might later be 
brought for the abandonment of the treaties. 

May 9.—Several points of procedure were settled, including a de- 
cision that amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals could be 
carried through committees and commissions by a two-thirds vote; also 
a decision to invite representatives of various inter-governmental bodies 
such as the I.L.O., U.N.R.R.A., and the Hot Springs Commission on 
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food and agriculture to attend committee meetings and to give advice, 
but not to vote. 

South Africa gave notice in a document filed with the Conference 
that at the peace conference it would claim that the mandate over 
South-West Africa should be terminated, and the territory incorporated 
in the Union. M. Molotov left for Moscow. 

May 10.—A Russian proposal to allow world trade union leaders to 
attend the committee on economic and social problems was rejected by 
the Steering Committee by 33 votes to 10 on the ground that the Trade 
Union Congress was not an inter-governmental body. 

Mr. Eden told the press that the question as to the place of regional 
arrangements in the general security organization was the most difficult 
problem outstanding before the Conference. In the British view 
regional arrangements were valuable as buttresses strengthening the 
general organization, but they could not be allowed to replace it. 

He also said the British delegation attached special value to the 
amendment restricting the veto (in the Security Council) to the right to 
use physical action; a single Power could thus no longer prevent the 
Council, when faced with a dispute, from giving a judgment that would 
be extremely influential with world opinion. 

Press reports showed that the controversy on the question of regional 
arrangements began when the South Americans asked that the pan- 
American regional organization, as developed in the Act of Chapultepec, 
should be treated on the same basis as the security treaties into which 
the Soviet Union had entered with Britain, France, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia. The four inviting Powers agreed on May sth 
that these special treaties directed against Germany could, in case of 
renewed aggression, become immediately operative without waiting for 
the Security Council’s authorization. The South Americans argued 
that control of their organization by the Security Council would violate 
the Monroe Doctrine and the whole development of hemisphere 
solidarity, and would allow interference from outside, since a single 
non-American great Power might use its veto to prevent a regional 
arrangement from using force against an aggressor within the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Some of the non-American delegations maintained that if all regional 
organizations were to be given the right to act without the Council’s 
authority there was little use in having a Council at all. European 
treaties against a renewal of German aggression were given a special 
dispensation because of the bitter experience of German trickery 
between the two wars. 

A sub-committee was set up to study a way out. 

May 11.—The Argentine delegation arrived. 

May 12.—The sub-committee agreed on the following form of words 
regarding the position of regional organizations: Nothing in the charter 
should interfere with the right of immediate self-defence by a nation 
or a group of nations in cases where the Security Council had not 
decided to take action and where an armed attack had actually been 
launched on a State. On the other hand, any action taken under a 
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regional pact should be immediately reported to the Security Council, 
whose general authority in maintaining and restoring international 
peace was to be regarded as unimpaired. 

May 13.—Mr. Eden, Mr. Atlee, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, and Mr. 
T. V. Soong left for Washington. 

May 14.—Mr. Mackenzie King left for Vancouver. 

Mr. Stettinius discussed the regional security arrangements with 9 
delegates of the Latin American bloc, who said they wished the pan- 
American system to have still greater freedom of action than was pro- 
vided for by the formula of the Big Five and still stronger guarantees 
against encroachment by the world organization. 

Mr. Stettinius later reported to a meeting of the Great Powers 
that the Latin-American States had agreed to the Big Five formula 
on regional pacts, with a few verbal changes, after being reassured by 
him that the U.S. Government was ready to fulfil the recommendations 
in the second part of the Act of Chapultepec, i.e. to negotiate an inter- 
American treaty of mutual defence against aggression. 

May 16.—Mr. Stettinius issued a statement setting out under three 
heads all the regional proposals and the place they were expected to 
take in the final Charter: (1) They recognized the paramount authority 
of the world organization in all enforcement action; there would be no 
change in the original requirement that no such action would be taken 
without the Security Council’s authorization; (2) They recognized the 
inherent right of self-defence, either individual or collective, “in the 
event that the Security Council does not maintain international peace 
and security and an armed attack against a member State occurs”’. 
Measures taken in the exercise of this right would have to be reported 
at once to the Council; (3) They stated more clearly than before that 
regional agencies would be regarded as an important means of settling 
local disputes; there would be a specific reference to them in the section 
of the Charter setting out the procedure for the peaceful settlement of a 
dispute. 

On the subject of trusteeships over dependent territories the Soviet 
delegation was understood to advocate the redistribution of the existing 
mandates, and to have proposed that the goal for dependent peoples 
should be declared to be “independence”’, and not “‘self-government’’, 
as suggested by Britain and the U.S.A. 

May 17.—It was understood that the Soviet delegation considered 
that the suggested formula regarding regional arrangements needed 
close analysis, since, for instance, the provision regarding the right to 
act in self-defence might be abused because frontier incidents had been 
known to be manufactured. 

May 19.—The Soviet proposals regarding regional arrangements 
were submitted to a meeting of the Big Five. They suggested altering 
the formula declaring that a regional pact could act in self-defence “‘if 
the Security Council does not maintain international peace . . .” to make 
it read that the nations could act individually or collectively in self- 
defence if aggression occurred “before the Security Council has decided 
what action the world organization shall take”. 
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A Canadian amendment, supported by Holland and other ‘‘Middle”’ 
Powers, stated that no State should be called upon to use its forces with- 
out sharing in the Council’s decision, and proposed that ‘any member 
of the United Nations not represented on the Security Council shall be 
invited to send a representative to sit as a member at any meeting of the 
Council which is discussing the use of the force which it has undertaken 
to make available to the Security Council”. 

May 20.—The Big Five agreed to support the formula regarding 
regional arrangements as amended. It now read substantially as follows: 
“Nothing in the Charter shall impair the inherent right of self-defence 
individually or collectively in the event of an act of armed aggression 
against a member State until the Security Council takes the measures 
necessary to maintain international peace and security”’. 

On the subject of trusteeships Britain and the United States were 
understood to have agreed that the chapter in the Charter dealing with 
this should declare that the basic objects of the administering Powers 
should include the promotion of the political, economic, and social 
advancement of peoples under a trustee and their progressive develop- 
ment towards “independence or self-government according to the 
varying circumstances in each territory”’. 

The Big Five decided that the Soviet Union and China should have 
seats on the trustee council. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

The Czechs in Prague were still calling for help on the afternoon of 
May 8, but at 8 p.m. an agreement for the capitulation of the Germans 
in Prague and the surrounding district was signed by representatives 
of the Czechoslovak National Army and the German general in the 
city. By May ro Russian troops had occupied it and were astride all 
the German lines of communication with Saxony, isolating all the 
Germans in northern Bohemia and the Sudeten mountains. Marshal 
Konev arrived in Prague on May 11. 

On May 13 Moscow announced that nearly 500,000 prisoners had 
been taken in the area between the Sudeten mountains and the Austrian 
Alps. A rapid thrust by tank forces from Berlin to Prague had pre- 
vented the Germans from falling back on that city and making it into 
their last redoubt. The tanks left Berlin on May 3, moving south to 
a point between the Elbe and the Mulde some 150 miles from Prague. 
They crossed the Dresden-Leipzig road and moved through Saxon 
Switzerland into Bohemia, west of the Elbe. 

On May 14 it was announced that 8th Army forces from Italy had 
entered Klagenfurt, in Carinthia, and within 2 days they made contact 
with the Russians right across Austria from north to south, from a 
point just south of Liezen (45 miles south of Linz) along the road to 
Judenburg, thence south-east to Koflach (15 miles west of Graz) and 
southward to the Yugoslav frontier. Some 300,000 Germans were 
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reported still to be in Yugoslavia, attempting to escape north-westward. 

The surrender of the Germans in the Dodecanese took place on 
May 8, and on May 11 it was announced that all their garrisons in the 
Aegean Islands, numbering some 20,000, had surrendered. The 
garrison in Crete capitulated on May 12, and was found to number 
about 14,000, including 2,111 Italians. A British force occupied Canea 
on May 14. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On May 10 14th Army troops made contact with the forces from 
the Arakan front, and all the Japanese were now trapped in an area in 
south-west Burma-west of the Irrawaddy. One column of the 14th 
Army was now 75 miles north of Rangoon on the east bank of the 
river, a second, south of Taungup, reached Sandoway, and a third, 
moving eastward over the Arakan Hills, was nearing Prome. Mean- 
while, all the enemy forces east of the Rangoon-Mandalay railway were 
retreating over the Shan Hills under continuous attack by the Tactical 
Air Force, which was also bombing the railway and port at Moulmein 
and the railway eastward to Siam and Malaya. 

By May 16 the column moving up the line towards Prome had 
cleared Tharrawaddy, while another, moving south-east from Prome, 
was going down the west bank of the river. They linked up some 
60 miles north of Rangoon, and the Japanese were now split into 
3 groups— some 44,000 east of the railway to Mandalay, 12,000 
between that and the Prome railway, and 6,000 west of the Prome 
railway. Meanwhile the force dealing with the enemy fleeing eastward 
into the Shan Hills crossed the Sittang some 30 miles north-east of 
Pegu. 

Heavy air attacks were made on the Andamans, and on May 15 a 
Japanese 10,000-ton cruiser was bombed and, on being pursued by 
British destroyers into the Malacca Straits, was sunk by them. 

On May 7 the General commanding the British forces in Rangoon 
assumed the military governorship “in the name of the King-Emperor’’. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Okinawa the strength of the Japanese positions and the character 
of the terrain held up progress in the southern part of the island, 
despite complete domination of the air and the supporting fire of U.S. 
warships. On May 11 an attack was launched, using 4 divisions, and 
the suburbs of Naha, the capital, were reached next day, but several 
dominant heights in the neighbourhood, though seized, could not be 
held, and changed hands many times. At first, enemy aircraft were 
active in intervening in the fighting, but their losses were so great, 
125 or more being destroyed on May 11 and 12, that they exercised 
little influence on the fighting. They succeeded, however, in damaging 
one major unit of the U.S. Fleet and 3 light units. Some 40,000 
Japanese dead had already been counted, but the enemy continued to 
fight with the utmost determination. 

On May 13 U.S. Marines reached the north bank of the Asato, in 
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front of Naha, and next day crossed it and were in the town. They 
also captured Yonabaru airfield, just outside it. On May 17 they 
reached Wana, but were held up in and round Naha and Shuri, the 
old capital, a few miles further east. In 7 weeks the Americans had 
gained only 7 miles in this southern area of the island, and on May 18 
they began their 8th week of operations, in which they had killed over 
48,000 Japanese, but were still unable to clear either Naha or Shuri. 
They therefore began a movement to envelop both towns. Their own 
losses were now 8,300 killed and 22,216 wounded. 

On Tarakan by May ro the Australians were in control of the airfield, 
the town, and 5 miles of the coast, and expected to get the oil wells into 
production very soon, as they were not badly damaged. Air attacks from 
Tarakan bases were already being made on targets on the mainland of 
Borneo. On May 16 Dutch troops landed, and pushed on in hard 
fighting in which they and the Australians had by May 18 trapped most 
of the enemy in a pocket in the centre of the island. On May 21 they 
announced the capture of two hills which had formed the main bastion 
of the Japanese defence. 

In the Philippines, Del Monte airfield on Mindanao was taken on 
May 13, and by May 15 go per cent of the island was in American 
occupation. There were still some 50,000 Japanese there, however, 
and it was the Americans’ plan to drive them into 2 pockets to be 
destroyed at leisure. On May 18 Valencia and 2 airfields nearby were 
captured, leaving only two in the island still in enemy hands. On 
Luzon the Ipoh dam, north-east of Manila, was seized on May 109, 
and all the Japanese on the island were now trapped in 3 pockets and 
were hiding in the rain forests with no hope of help from outside. 

The Australians on New Guinea occupied the Wewak peninsula 
and airfield in an amphibious operation on May 12 and 13. In a drive 
along the coast they killed 195 Japanese for the loss of every one of 
their own men. Since November they had advanced 100 miles to reach 
Wewak, building and rebuilding 80 bridges which were frequently 
swept away by floods. Wewak village was cleared by May 14, and 
next day the harbour was occupied. 

In southern Bougainville the Australians crossed the Hongorai river 
on May 11, in a move to isolate the Japanese in the northern part of 
the island. 

In China the Chinese reached Foochow on May 11, and on May 13 
announced its capture, with the airfield, but it was not occupied till 


May 18. They also announced next day that they were breaking all . 


Japanese opposition in Western Hunan, and holding their own on the 
Hupeh-Honan front north of the Yangtze. On May 20 they reported 
progress down the Min River 10 miles beyond Foochow, and the 
capture of Diongloh, south of the river. In southern Honan they 
occupied some important heights, and in Hunan gained ground west 
of the large enemy supply base at Paoching. On May 16 they reported 
the recapture of Cheng-hsien, 60 miles south-east of Hangchow. 

In the air many heavy attacks were made by B2gs on the main 
airfields and oil storage plants on Kyushu; on airfields on Honshu, 
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' particularly those south of Tokyo; on seaplane plants in the Inland 
‘ Sea between Kobe and Osaka; on Nagoya (bombed 4 times by Bzgs, 
: destroying g square miles on May 13 alone); on shipping in Korean 
i waters; on targets in Shikoku; and on Hamamatsu factories, etc., south- 
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west of Tokyo. 
Successful raids were also made on shipping and other targets at 
{ Mataoka, Paramushir, and Shimushu, in the Kuriles, and by British 
f fleet aircraft on shipping off the Sakishimas and targets on shore. 
f Pacific Fleet aircraft-carriers were attacked several times by enemy 
aircraft, 46 of which were destroyed on May 13 and 14, when 3 naval 
( units were damaged. 

On May 13, in an attack on Kyushu airfields, 179 enemy planes 
were destroyed and many more damaged, for the loss of 10, and in 
the whole sea and air operations that and next day in those seas the 
number destroyed or damaged was estimated at 357. These operations 
included the dropping of mines in the waters round the mainland of 
Japan to seal off the 3 entrances to the inland sea. 

On May 15 U.S. submarines reported the sinking of 9 ships, 5 of 
them small warships, and on May 17 it was announced that since Pearl 
Harbour they had sunk 1,128 ships, and probably sunk 37. On May 21 
the sinking off Formosa was reported of 3 transports and 2 freighters, 
: all by one U.S. aircraft. 

The Japanese reported 2 raids on Nanking on May 21, as well as 
attacks on targets in Korea and Formosa. 
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AUSTRIA. May 14.—A 5-point declaration of Austria’s indepen- 
dence was broadcast from Vienna in which it was stated, ‘““The demo- 
cratic Republic of Austria is re-established according to the Constitution 
of 1920”’, that the Anschluss was declared null and void, and a provi- 
sional Government had been formed by the Anti-Fascist parties and 
would have power to give laws and exercise executive power under the 
occupying Powers. 

May 15.—It was learnt that a notice, signed by the Yugoslav military 
commander in Carinthia, had been posted up in Klagenfurt, stating: 
“The Yugoslav Army has entered Carinthia to cleanse the land once 
and for all of the Nazi criminals, and to guarantee for the entire Slovene 
and Austrian populations true popular democracy, freedom, and pro- 
sperity in a new, victorious, Greater Yugoslavia. We proclaim that in 
the entire district of Carinthia the military authority of the Yugoslav 
Army, which is represented by the commander of the Carinthian mili- 
tary zone, has been established”. The proclamation ordered the popula- 
tion to obey the commander. 

May 20.—Yugoslav troops began to withdraw from the country, 
under an agreement concluded with F.-M. Alexander. 
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BELGIUM. May 7.—It was learnt in Brussels that the Foreign 
Minister had been recalled from San Francisco by the Prime Minister 
in connection with the tension between the Catholic and Socialist 
Parties concerning the resumption of the Royal prerogatives. 

S.H.A.E.F. stated that King Leopold and his wife and family had 
been freed by the U.S. 7th Army near Salzburg. 

May 10.—The Prince Regent, with a delegation representing the 4 
parties—the Prime Minister (Socialist), the Ministry of Justice (Catho- 
lic), the Minister of Defence (Liberal), and the Minister of Food (Com- 
munist) left for Salzburg, to see King Leopold. 

The Foreign Minister returned to Brussels from San Francisco, and 
left for Salzburg. 

May 13.—The Prime Minister told the press in Brussels that King 
Leopold was in poor health and in a letter dated May 12 had asked his 
brother, Prince Charles, to continue the Regency in the nation’s interest 
until he had recovered. 

May 19.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said the Government 
had decided to prohibit all strikes for 3 months. He said the strikes in 
the coal fields were political in character; agitators had been spreading 
mendacious propaganda throughout the country to paralyse its economic 
recovery, and the miners, if allowed to act freely, would provoke a 
general strike. “Our food reserves are virtually non-existent”, he 
declared; “‘a general strike would lead within a few days to famine. 
That is the aim of the troublemongers.”’ Any further increases in wages 
would throw open the door to inflation, and the real problem lay in how 
to get more goods into the country. 

May 20.—Brussels radio broadcast a bulletin signed by the King’s 
physician stating that his Majesty was suffering from acute heart trouble 
and was unable to move about. 


CANADA. May 19.—-The Prime Minister, speaking at Edmonton, 
announced that their forces taking part in the Pacific War would include 
some 30,000 soldiers, 13,500 sailors, and an undetermined number of 
airmen. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. May 8.—A message in English was broad- 
cast from Prague saying that the Germans were shelling Prague, and 
appealing for dive-bombers to be sent to help them. Later, agreement 
for the capitulation was signed by representatives of the National Army 
and the general commmanding the German forces. 

May 9.—All organized resistance by the Germans in Prague ended. 

May 11.—The Cabinet, meeting in Prague, decided that the Nationa! 
Council should end its activities immediately, and instead provincial 
national committees would be elected for Bohemia and Moravia. 

Marshal Konev arrived in Prague. 

May 14.—Prague wireless announced the arrest of Dr. Emil Hacha, 
MM. Krejci, Bienert, Kamenicky, Kalfus and Hruby, and Gen. Gajda, 
leader of the Fascist party. 
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The Minister for Foreign Trade stated in London that the Govern- 
ment was resolved to supplement and reinforce their political demo- 
cracy by economic and social democracy. Apart from private businesses 
there would be State undertakings and others administered or con- 
trolled by public bodies. He added that it was natural for them, as for 
all the smaller nations of central Europe, to seek security primarily in 
friendship with the U.S.S.R. 

May 15.—The Prime Minister announced that the people of Ruthenia 
(Sub-Carpatho-Ukraine) had formed an autonomous Government, 
which had expressed its desire to join the Soviet Union but for the 
time being recognized the authority of the Czechoslovak Government. 

May 16.—President Benes arrived in Prague. 


DENMARK. May 12.—F.-M. Montgomery arrived in Copenhagen 
and was given a great welcome. 

May 15.—In order to isolate German resistance pockets in the 
island of Bornholm the Russians refused to allow passengers to travel 
by sea or air between Bornholm and the mainland and suspended tele- 
graph and telephone communications. 

May 17.—The Russians modified their restrictions which had isolated 
Bornholm. 

Recognition of Hr. Déssing as Danish Minister in Moscow. (see 
U.S.S.R. 

May 4—"The prohibition on passenger, telephone, telegraphic, and 
postal communication with Bornholm was lifted. 

The Minister to the U.S.A. left for San Francisco. 

May 20.—The Foreign Minister visited Bornholm and was welcomed 
by the Russian commander. 

May 21.—Werner Best was taken into custody by the Allied military 
authorities. 


EIRE. May 8.—The German Minister informed Mr. De Valera that 
he regarded his mission as terminated, and asked the Government of 
Eire to take charge of the Legation premises and Government property 
until a new authority had assumed the Government of the Reich. 
The Secretary of the Department of External Affairs called on the 
British representative and on the American Consul-General to express 
the regret of the Minister for the breaking of windows at their respective 
offices by a crowd which paraded the streets after the announcement 
of victory in Europe. He said he greatly deplored the occurrence. 
May 16.—Mr. de Valera, in a broadcast, commended Mr. Churchill 
for not succumbing to the temptation of violating Eire’s neutrality, but 
criticized him for suggesting that if he had done so he could have 
justified his action by Britain’s necessity. If such a contention were to 
be admitted a like justification could be framed for similar acts of 
aggression elsewhere. In acting as he did, however, Mr. Churchill had 
advanced the cause of international morality. Mr. de Valera concluded 
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that Mr. Churchill was ‘‘justly proud of his nation’s perseverance 
against heavy odds. But we in this island are still prouder of our 
perseverance for freedom through all the centuries”. 


FRANCE. May 8.—Gen. Gamelin arrived in Paris. 

May 9.—Gen. Weygand arrived in Paris and was arrested. 

May 10.—M. Daladier arrived in Paris. 

M. Pleven’s statement in Washington on participation in war against 
Japan (see U.S.A.). 

May 11.—Paris radio announced that M. de Brinon, former Vichy 
Ambassador to the Germans in Paris, had been arrested in the zone of 
the French rst Army and imprisoned. 

May 14.—M. Blum arrived in Paris. 

May 16.—Lt.-Gen. Clay’s statement at S.H.A.E.F. and S.H.A.E.F.’s 
announcement concerning Dénitz and U.S. Group Council, etc. (see 
Germany.) 

May 17.—Final figures for the municipal elections resulted in Com- 
munists and Socialists holding majorities in 468 of the 957 localities. 

May 18.—M. Herriot arrived in Marseilles from Tunis. 

Paris radio reported the arrival of Laval at a French port in a British 
warship. 

An official statement issued in Paris described as inaccurate reports 
in the British press regarding the actions of French troops in northern 
Italy, and denied that the Government intended to annex or had sought 
to detach any of the Italian population. The only French claims were 
for the rectification of the frontier where it did not follow the Alps 
watershed, and these would be made at a suitable moment. They were 
already the subject of discussions between the French and Italian 
Governments. 

An official statement was issued in Paris concerning reports on 
May 14 that in the part of northern Italy occupied by French troops 
placards had been posted in the name of the French Republic, saying 
that the troops would give the inhabitants the opportunity of determin- 
ing to which country they wished to belong, and that Italian officials 
had been replaced, and French declared the official language. The 
statement described the Briitsh press reports as inaccurate and denied 
that France wished to annex any Italian populations. It declared, how- 
ever, that certain villages with French populations, after their liberation 
by’French troops, “‘manifested spontaneously and clearly their feelings 
towards their country of origin”. It was also pointed out that France 
had not been a signatory to the armistice concluded with the German 
command in northern Italy. 

May 20.—The arrests were announced of de Brinon, the former 
Vichy Ambassador in Paris, and the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem. 

May 21.—The Government issued two statements on_ the 
situation in Syria. They accused certain foreign news agencies and some 
correspondents in Cairo of exaggeration and misrepresentation in the 
reporting of incidents at Damascus and elsewhere and of the relief of 
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the French Senegalese troops by fresh contingents and their reinforce- 
ment by a battalion of the French Forces of the Interior. 

M. Bidault’s statement in Washington on war against Japan. 
(see U.S.A.) 

It was learnt that the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem who had been captured 
by French forces in southern Germany, was interned in Paris. 

M. Herriot arrived in Paris. 


GERMANY. May 8.—Doenitz, broadcasting from Flensburg, said, 
‘The foundation on which the German Reich was built is a thing of 
the past. The unity of State and party no longer exists”. It now 
depended on the occupation forces whether he, and the Reich Govern- 
ment formed by him, would be able to continue in office or not. He 
would do his utmost to help his people tread “the difficult road ahead”’, 
in the hope that the time would come when their children would live 
‘‘a free and secure life in a Europe at peace’’. 

May 9.—The final act of unconditional surrender of all German 
armed forces was ratified in Berlin by F.-M. Keitel, Adm. Friedeburg, 
and Air Col. Gen. Stumpf. The Russian, British, American, and 
French representatives were Marshal Zhukov, Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder, Gen. Spaatz, and Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny. 

The text of the instrument of surrender stated that the German 
representatives, acting by authority of the German High Command, 
surrendered unconditionally and simultaneously to the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Expeditionary Force and the Supreme High Com- 
mand of the Red Army “‘all forces on land, at sea, and in the air who are 
at this date under German control”. The act of military surrender was 
without prejudice to and would be superseded ‘‘by any general instru- 
ment of surrender imposed by or on behalf of the United Nations and 
applicable to Germany and the German armed forces as a whole”’. 

May 10.—Reports from Paris stated that Géring and Kesselring had 
been captured by the U.S. 7th Army near Salzburg. 

According to reports from Austria, Henlein, leader of the Sudeten 
Germans, committed suicide after being taken prisoner. 

May 11.—F.-M. von Busch broadcast from Flensburg that “By 
order of the Grand Admiral, and in agreement with the British Occupa- 
tion Authorities”, he had taken over command of Schleswig-Holstein 
and the areas occupied by F.-M. Montgomery’s troops. All military and 
civilian authorities in his sector had been subordinated to him, and he 
expected the obedience and co-operation of everyone. 

May 13.—Rear-Adm. Gould and a company of Scots Guards 
occupied Heligoland. 

May 14.—Gen. Eisenhower, in a statement issued at Supreme Allied 
H.Q., said that he had seen press reports of instances of senior U.S. 
officers violating his orders by treating high German officials as a 
“friendly enemy”. He said, ‘‘Drastic measures have been set in motion 
to assure the termination of these errors forthwith”’. 

It was officially announced that the British Military Government had 
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ordered the total impounding and destruction of all Nazi postage and 
insurance stamps. 

It was learnt that Kaltenbrunner, chief of the Nazi Secret Service, 
had been captured by the U.S. 3rd Army. 

May 15.—It was officially stated in Hamburg that all trade, industrial, 
man-power, and food resources were being mobilized by the Allied 
Military Government authorities to feed and equip the occupying 
armies. Only when Allied needs had been met, and imports from the 
Allied Powers had been cut to minimum, would the Germans obtain 
their own products for themselves. 

Hr. Moeller, a Dane, accepting an invitation from the Germans, was 
elected Mayor of Flensburg. 

May 16.—Gen. Clay, at a press conference at S.H.A.E.F., said “‘our 
first objective is to make the war criminals pay for their crimes with 
their lives, liberty, sweat, and blood. The Government we propose to 
set up is a military one ... We will smash any possible revival of 
German military strength, drive the Nazis out of power, and keep them 
out”. He said that the first war criminals would be tried at an early 
date, and in the meantime Géring and Dénitz were being held as 
prisoners of war. 

S.H.A.E.F. announced that Dénitz and other selected German 
officers were being used temporarily, under the instructions of the 
Allied commanders, to carry out duties concerned with feeding, dis- 
armament, and medical care of the German armed forces. 

The American Group Council, to which 500 specialists had already 
been appointed, would function closely with Supreme H.Q. during the 
“‘re-deployment period”, when the armies would be moving out to the 
Pacific or to America, or taking up their stations in their zones of 
occupation. 

It was learnt that repeated applications for Allied correspondents to 
visit Berlin had remained unanswered in Moscow. 

It was reported that Ley, the Nazi labour leader, had been captured 
in Austria. In Bavaria thousands of members of the Vélkssturm were 
being released and set to work on farms. Some German technicians 
and miners were also being freed from prison camps and returned to 
urgent work. 

May 17.—It was learnt that Skorzeny, chief of the German sabotage 
groups who organized the rescue of Mussolini, had been captured by 
the U.S. 7th Army. Amongst other prominent Nazis reported to have 
been captured were Schnurre, the economic expert, and Schwartz, 
treasurer of the Nazi party. 

May 18.—The capture of Alfred Rosenberg was reported. 

May 20.—The Operations and Planning Department of tire British 
Military Government issued a statement announcing that Germany 
would be decentralized, and the political and administrative power 
hitherto concentrated in Berlin would be taken over by the industrial, 
maritime, and agricultural provinces. She would not be dismembered. 
The object of the occupying forces was to control and not to govern 
directly, and in course of time the appointment of suitable German 
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officials from burgomasters upwards would reach its obvious culmina- 
tion in a government of Germans operating under the direction of the 
occupying authorities. 

At present some 1,000 military Government officials were governing 
2 to 5 million Germans. When the British took over the area finally 
agreed upon there would be 2,000 officials controlling some 18 million 
Germans. Free German refugees in Britain and elsewhere would play 
their part in the military Government. The British area had not yet 
been delineated, but in general it included part of the Rhine Province 
west of the river and the Provinces of Westphalia, Hanover, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Only a small number of Germans were employed in the military 
Government, and they worked on routine matters, such as burgo- 
masters’ reports. 

It was announced at Allied H.Q. that the U.S. 15th Army would take 
over the occupation of 14,000 square miles of territory, including the 
Saar basin, the Rhine valley, and the western half of the Ruhr area. The 
boundary would be only temporary and would not prejudice any future 
French claims to the coal mining area. 


GREAT BRITAIN. May 8.—Mr. Churchill, in a broadcast an- 
nounced the end of the war in Europe, saying: 

“Yesterday morning at 2.41 a.m. at Gen. Eisenhower’s H.Q., Gen. 
Jodl, representative of the German High Command and of Grand 
Adml. Doenitz, designated head of the German State, signed the act 
of unconditional surrender of all German land, sea, and air forces in 
Europe to the Allied Expeditionary Force and simultaneously to the 
Soviet High Command. 

‘Gen. Bedell Smith, who is Chief of Staff to the Allied Expeditionary 
Force, and not, as I said in a slip just now, Chief of Staff to the United 
States Army, and Gen. Francois Sevez signed the document on behalf 
of the Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force, and 
Gen. Susloparov signed it on behalf of the Russian High Command. 

“To-day, this agreement will be ratified and confirmed at Berlin, 
where Air Chief Marshal Tedder, Deputy Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force, and Gen. De Lattre de Tassigny, repre- 
senting the French Republic, will sign on behalf of Gen. Eisenhower. 
Marshal Zhukov will sign on behalf of the Russian High Command. 

“The German representatives will be Field-Marshal Keitel, Chief of 
the High Command, and the Commanders-in-Chief of the German 
Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

“Hostilities will end officially at one minute after midnight to-night, 
Tuesday, May 8. But in the interest of saving lives the ‘Cease Fire’ 
began yesterday to be sounded all along the front.” 

He added that the Germans were still in places resisting the Russian 
troops, but should they continue to do so after midnight they would be 
attacked from all quarters by the Allied troops. Owing to the long 
front and the disorder of the enemy there were other Germans who had 
not yet obeyed the orders of their High Command. 
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He pointed out that Japan remained unsubdued, and that the nation 
must exert all its strength and resources to secure justice and retribution 
for the injuries inflicted by her on Britain and the U.S.A. 

Mr. Churchill later spoke to the crowds assembled in Whitehall, 
declaring, “This is your victory”, and reaffirmed the Government’s 
determination to continue the war against Japan. 

The King broadcast a victory tribute to his people. 

May 9.—The German garrison in the Channel Islands surrendered 
to 30 British soldiers. 

May 12.—It was officially announced that an agreement had been 
signed on May 8 by representatives of Britain, the U.S.A., Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and Norway establishing a 
provisional organization for European inland transport. 

A relief expedition consisting of a British force of 7,000 arrived in the 
Channel Islands with 2,000 tons of food and other supplies. 

Mrs. Churchill arrived home from the U.S.S.R. 

May 13.—In a broadcast to the nation to mark his 5 years as Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill paid tribute to the loyal support he had 
received from his colleagues, from the nation, and the Commonwealth 
and Empire. Describing the course of the war against Germany he 
spoke of the sense of envelopment which might at any moment have 
turned to strangulation when, owing to Mr. de Valera’s action in re- 
fusing the Allies the use of the Southern Irish ports, they had only the 
north-western approach between Ulster and Scotland through which 
to bring ‘‘the means of life and to send out the forces of war”. Had it 
not been for the loyalty of N. Ireland ‘we should have been forced to 
come to close quarters with Mr. de Valera or perish for ever from the 
earth’’, but instead they left the de Valera Government to ‘‘frolic with 
the German and later with the Japanese representatives”. However, 
his contact with so many Irish heroes of to-day and of the past 
dispelled from his heart all bitterness for the Irish race, and he prayed 
that in future years “the peoples of the British Isles and British 
Commonwealth of Nations will walk together in mutual comprehension 
and forgiveness.” 

He also spoke of the immense superiority of the power used by the 
United States in the rescue of France and the defeat of Germany. The 
British had in action about one-third as many men as the U.S.A., but 
had taken their full share of the fighting. 

He emphasized that in Europe they had yet to make sure that the 
ideals for which the war was fought were not “brushed aside or over- 
looked . .. and that the words freedom, democracy, and liberation are 
not distorted from their true meaning as we have understood them. 
‘ There would be little use in punishing the Hitlerites for their crimes if 
law and justice did not rule, and if totalitarian or police governments 
were to take the place of the German invaders”. The causes for which 
they had fought must be recognized at the peace table “‘in facts as well 
as in words’”’, and they must labour so that the world organization being 
created at San Francisco would not become “‘a shield for the strong and 
a mockery for the weak”, 
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He concluded with an indictment of Japan and an urgent reminder 
that a total effort must be made to defeat her. 

Vay 14.—The Government endorsed the statement made by the 
\.S. Acting Secretary of State on the administration of ‘Trieste. 

F.-M. Montgomery arrived in London. 

May 15.—Note to Yugoslav Government re Trieste. (see Yugoslavia.) 

May 16.—Replying to a question in the Commons, Mr. Churchill 
said that he was not sure whether any machinery of government, central 
or regional, could be said to exist at the moment in Germany. “In 
eeneral”’, he said, “it is our aim that Germans should administer their 
country in obedience to Allied directions. We have no intention of 
undertaking the burdens of administering Germany ourselves.” 

Mr. Churchill received Gen. Eisenhower and F.-M. Montgomery. 

May 17.—Mr. Eden arrived back in London. 

The Government’s views on the policy to be adopted towards Burma, 
when civil government was restored, were published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6635). It was stated that because of the ravaged condition of the 
country it was not possible to restore a Burmese Government as it 
existed in 1941, and Parliament would be asked to prolong until Decem- 
ber, 1948 the validity of the proclamation issued in 1942, under which 
the administration was carried on by the Governor. Though a period 
of controlled government was necessary it was proposed that an 
executive council should be established which could include non- 
official Burmese. 

The Foreign Secretary, speaking in the House of Commons, said that 
good progress, better in many respects than had been anticipated, had 
been made at San Francisco. He was confident that the remaining 
difficulties would be resolved, and that the agreed Charter would “‘be 
a much better document than that of Dumbarton Oaks”. With regard 
to the general international situation, there were a “number of serious 
and disquieting issues, some of them urgent’’, and he wanted to discuss 
them with the Prime Minister and his colleagues. On his way home 
he had held discussions with President Truman and the U.S. Acting 
Secretary of State in Washington which had been most useful, revealing 
‘how intimate is the understanding between our two countires and how 
closely similar is our appraoch to the problems of the modern world”’. 

May 19.—M. Leontich, the new Yugoslav Ambassador, arrived in 
London. 

May 21.—M. Mikolajezyk, addressing a meeting in London attended 
by members of the Polish Socialist Party, the Christian Democratic 
Labour Party, and the Democratic Party, said that they did not want 
Poland to become a cordon sanitaire against Russia, nor that their 
western frontiers should become a cordon sanitaire to their friends in 
Britain, the U.S.A., and France. They rejected a one-party, exclusively 
Communist Government. He considered that the presence of large 
bodies of Russian troops within Poland war no longer necessary, and, 
least of all, the presence of the Soviet secret police, who should be with- 
drawn. The free elections necessary for the formation of a Government 
of national unity could only be held if freedom of speech, the press, and 
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assembly were secure, and if no foreign troops remained in Poland. In 
the name of that future friendship they desired with Russia, he appealed 
for the release of the arrested political leaders and for the ending of 
persecution and political terror in Poland. 


GREECE. May 12.—The German garrison in Crete surrendered un- 
conditionally. 

May 15.—The Regent, in a speech at Rhodes, said “the Dodecanese 
are free and Greek”’. 


HUNGARY. May 14.—The U.S. 3rd Army captured Gen. Beregffy, 
C.-in-C. of the Hungarian Army and Minister of War under the 


Szalasi regime. 


ITALY. May 12.—F.-M. Alexander discussed with the Prime 
Minister the problems of military occupation. 

The Cabinet issued a statement to the effect that the Yugoslav 
military occupation of Venezia Giulia “seriously prejudices the solution 
of problems which the United Nations themselves have declared must 
be reserved until the peace”. The Cabinet, therefore, renewed ‘‘its 
precise and urgent request that the occupation and administration of 
these territories should be entrusted to those military forces of the 
Powers with which the Armistice was concluded and which alone can 
provide a guarantee of neutrality and impartiality”. 

May 14.—Yugoslav statement on Trieste. (see Yugoslavia.) 

May 15.—The Prime Minister, in a statement, emphasized the 
Government’s willingness to re-examine the problem of Italy’s eastern 
frontiers with the “elected representatives of a free Yugoslavia’. Those 
frontiers, he recalled, had been settled by mutual agreement at Rapallo, 
though Fascist aggression, “for which the Italian people cannot be 
blamed’’, had violated the agreement. Though confident of reaching a 
settlement with Yugoslavia, he ended, Italy was determined to defend 
against any tendencies towards conquest, occupation, or annexation, 
lands where lived Italians desirous of remaining within the Italian 
community. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that German prisoners-of- 
war would be employed on reconstruction work, and that the Allies had 
offered Italy up to 200,000 of them. 

British and U.S. Notes regarding the administration of Trieste. 
(see Yugoslavia.) 

May 17.—The Yugoslav commandant of Trieste addressed a 
“people’s meeting” composed of delegates from each area of the city, 
who elected delegates to constitute the “general council”’ of Trieste. 

The Yugoslavs were reported to have called up all men between 17 
and 50 for service with the Yugoslav army. 

On the Isonzo the Yugoslavs began to retire to the east side, by agree- 
ment with the British and U.S. military authorities. 

May 18.—French statement on incidents in northern Italy. (see 
France.) 
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May 19.—Some 23 tons of gold found by U.S. troops at Fortezza 
were deposited in the vaults of the Bank of Italy in Rome, to be held for 
the Allied financial agency. 

F.-M. Alexander, in a message to the Allied forces in the Mediter- 
ranean theatre, said the territory round Trieste and Gorizia and that 
around Villach and Klagenfurt were claimed by Marshal Tito. “We 
have no objection”, he said, ‘‘to claims being put forward by Marshal 
Tito to this territory; his claims will be examined and finally settled 
with fairness and impartiality at the peace conference in exactly the 
same manner as other disputed areas throughout Europe. Our policy 
is that territorial changes should be made only after thorough study and 
after full consultation and deliberation between the various Govern- 
ments concerned. It is, however, Marshal Tito’s apparent intention to 
establish his claims by force of arms and military occupation. Action 
of this kind would be all too reminiscent of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Japan. It is to prevent such actions that we have been fighting this war. 

‘“‘We have agreed to work together to seek an orderly and just solution 
of territorial problems. This is one of the cardinal principles for which 
the peoples of the United Nations have made their tremendous sacrifices 
in the endeavour to obtain a just and lasting peace. It is one of the 
cornerstones on which our representatives, with the approbation of 
world public opinion, are now at work at San Francisco to build a system 
of world security. 

‘“‘We cannot now throw away the vital principles for which we have 
all fought. Under these principles it is our duty to hold these disputed 
territories as trustees until their ultimate disposal is settled at the peace 
conference. Within these territories our duty and responsibility are to 
keep law and order by our military forces and to ensure peaceful and 
secure life fer the peoples through our Allied Military Government. 
We may be relied upon to act impartially, as we do not covet these 
territories ourselves. 

“In this situation I tried my best to come to a friendly agreement 
with Marshal Tito, but did not succeed. The United States and British 
Governments have therefore taken the matter up directly with Marshal 
Tito. The Soviet Government have been kept fully informed.” 

May 20.—The Trieste members of the National Committee of 
Liberation, who had taken refuge in Rome, issued a statement through 
the Prime Minister’s press bureau affirming that the Italo-Slovene anti- 
Fascist committee recently formed in Trieste was nominated by the 
Yugoslav military authorities to exercise all civil powers in Trieste and 
the province, and that it contained several Italian quislings, men who were 
unknown in Trieste and belonging to no national party. 

In Trieste itself tension was described as having much diminished. 

Marshal 'Tito’s statement to telegraph agency. (see Yugoslavia.) 


JAPAN. May 15.—The Cabinet decided to abrogate all treaties with 
Germany and other European nations. 
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THE NETHERLANDS. May 8.—Seyss-Inquart was placed under 
arrest by the Canadian 1st Army, to whom he had been handed over 
after capture by British troops in Germany. 

May 9.—The British Admiralty announced that British merchant 
vessels had been entering Rotterdam for several days with supplies of 
food and coal. 

May 16.—The Prime Minister offered the Queen the resignation of 
his Cabinet. The Queen requested the Cabinet to continue in office 
until she had a full opportunity to further the formation of a new 
Cabinet. 


NORWAY. May 8.—A party of g British airmen and pressmen 
and 3 Danes arrived in Oslo, where they found the patriots in control. 

May 10.—Quisling and 4 of his Ministers gave themselves up in 
Oslo and were arrested. Four other members of his Cabinet, and Chief 
Justice Molev and other members of the Supreme Court, the police 
president of Oslo, and about 400 leading quislings were also arrested. 

Terboven and Gen. Rediess, the German police chief, committed 
suicide. 

Request for further credit granted by Swedish Government. (see 
Sweden.) 

May 11. It was reported from Stockholm that Fehlis, head of the 
security police in Norway, Jonas Lie, Police Minister in Quisling’s 
government, and Rogstad, police chief, had committed suicide. 

Riisnes, a quisling Minister, surrendered to the Home Front forces. 

May 12.—The Ministers Hartmann and Stoestad, Governor 
Utheim, and the former police president, Welhaven, arrived in Oslo. 

May 13.—Crown Prince Olav arrived in Oslo accompanied by the 
Minister of Defence, Hr. Torp, the Minister of Justice, Hr. Wold, and 
the Minister of Commerce, Hr. Nielsen. On Prince Olav’s arrival it 
was revealed that the leader of the Home Front was the president of 
the Supreme Court, Hr. Paal Berg. 


POLAND. May 10.—M. Mikolajezyk stated in London that the 
arrested leaders constituted a political delegation and were always 
sincere advocates of co-operation with Russia. They were members 
either of the Shadow Cabinet or of the Shadow Parliament known as the 
Council of National Unity which was made up only of democratic 
parties. The Council took the initiative immediately after his own 
resignation as Prime Minister with a view to settling Polish-Soviet 
relations. It demanded the reorganization of the Arciszewski Govern- 
ment, and some of the parties demanded its resignation and his own 
return. The members of the Council were anxious to reveal themselves 
immediately Soviet troops entered the country, but the lack of freedom 
and the methods applied by the Lublin Committee prevented this. 
Consequently they requested through London that their identity should 
be disclosed to the Soviet, British, and U.S. Governments. They ex- 
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pressed their readiness to take part in the three-Power Commission in 
Moscow, and they did not conceal their critical attitude towards the 
Polish Government in London. Finally, they contacted the Soviet 
authorities, who declared that they were anxious for the political parties 
to leave the underground and to be “induced in the entire current of 
democratic forces of independent Poland”’. 

M. Mikolajezyk then described the opening of conversations with a 
Russian officer on March 17, and how some of the political leaders left 
in 2 parties on March 27 and 28. M. Witos was taken away for con- 
versations with representatives of the Lublin Committee, but returned 
to his home after 5 days. Other leaders of the democratic parties were 
subsequently arrested, including Dr. Kiernik. 

May 18.—Gen. Bor told the press, in London, that the Germans had 
tried three times to get him to take up arms against the Russians, but in 
vain. As C.-in-C. of the Home Army he had some 300,000 men under 
him, and the Warsaw garrison numbered 35,000. He was in Warsaw 
throughout the battle, and tried to get into contact with the Red Army, 
but there were no Russian liaison officers in the city, and his own officers 
who went to get into touch with the Red Army were arrested. 

The moment chosen for the rising was arranged to synchronize with 
the Russian advance, but after very hard fighting against 5 German 
divisions they had to give up. The Russians withdrew on the east, but 
he did not believe there was any other reason for this than that the Ger- 
mans launched a sharp counter-attack which forced them to yield 
ground. Before and during the rising he had given the strictest orders 
for his forces to co-operate with the Red Army. So long as it was a 
matter of ejecting the Germans co-operation was correct, but when the 
fighting ended his commanders were arrested by the Russians. He 
estimated that hundreds of his officers and tens of thousands of his men 
were arrested at Vilna and elsewhere. 

As to the political leaders arrested in March he said they were with 
him during the battle of Warsaw, and he could testify to their being 
good democrats, patriotic, and thoroughly loyal to the Allies. 

May 19.—Marshal Stalin’s statement regarding the arrest of the 
Polish delegates. (see U.S.S.R.) 

May 21.—M. Mikolajczyk’s statement in London. (see Great Britain.) 


PORTUGAL. May 18.—The Prime Minister, addressing Parlia- 
ment, said his foreign policy would remain the same—maintaining and 
strengthening the alliance with Britain and friendly relations with the 
U.S.A., France, Brazil, and their neighbours of the Portuguese colonies. 
Their neutrality during the war had been collaborationist with Britain, 
but this was the last European war in which Portugal could or should 
remain neutral. 

They would not abandon the corporative system, and he hoped that, 
cleansed of some abuses and excesses, it would ‘“‘return to the purity of 
its principles, from which, to some extent through war-time circum- 
stances, it had departed”, 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. May 19.—Demonstrations and 
strikes took place in connection with the landing in the country of some 
1,200 French troops. The Lebanese Prime Minister, announcing their 
arrival in Parliament, said ‘“‘the French think that with their armies they 
can deprive us of our independence, which we obtained only after much 
bloodshed. They can cut off our heads and destroy us, but they cannot 
touch our independence. I do not believe any Lebanese accepts the 
present situation .. . We refuse to conclude a treaty giving a privileged 
position to any Power wishing to impose authority on us by force”’. 

Gen. Beynet, the French representative, who had lately returned to 
Beirut, was reported by the press to be negotiating cultural, financial, 
and strategic agreements with the two Governments, but so far no 
progress had been made. 

May 20.—The two Governments handed a joint statement to Gen. 
Beynet, declaring that they had discussed the situation arising from the 
dispatch of troops to the Lebanon without the consent which was 
stipulated in the Joint Note addressed to the French. They found that 
the arrival of the troops was an encroachment on their country’s 
sovereignty, and considered that the French explanation revealed a 
spirit incompatible with their independence. They had accordingly 
decided not to enter into negotiations and to place all responsibility for 
the situation on the French. 

May 21.—The Acting Prime Minister of Syria told the press that he 
had asked the Allies for the evacuation of all foreign troops from Syria 
now that the war was over, and the establishment of full authority for 
the Syrian Army. 

He also stated that Notes accompanying copies of the memorandum 
to the French had been handed to the diplomatic representatives of 
Britain, the U.S.A., Soviet Russia, Egypt, Irak, Saudi Arabia, and 
Transjordan. 

A member of the French delegation told the Beirut press that the 


movement of Allied troops on Syrian and Lebanese territorycame under 4 


military requirements, the application of which could not be modified 
unilaterally. ‘““We consider”, he said, ‘‘that the Syrian and Lebanee 
Governments are making these normal troop movements, which have 
caused no objection within the past 4 years, a pretext for the refusal to 
negotiate. So far as the treaty proposals are concerned we have absolute 
respect for the independence of the two States—proclaimed byFrance 
herself—and it was in this spirit that we intended to hold the talks 
which the two Governments now reject”’. 
French Government statement. (see France.) 


SWEDEN. May 1o.—It was learnt that the Government had decided 
to comply with a Norwegian request for a further credit of 100 million 
crowns. 


SWITZERLAND. May 16.—The Government decided to deport a 
number of former officials of the German Legation for their Nazi pro- 
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paganda. It was reported that Riidin, formerly a professor at Munich 
University, who helped to draw up Hitler’s racial laws, had been de- 
prived of his Swiss nationality. 


TURKEY May 19.—The President, speaking to the youth of the 
country in Ankara, reviewed the Government’s plans for primary 
education, the distribution of land to peasants, and the development 
of industries, and said that as soon as precautionary measures imposed 
by the war were lifted, democratic principles would be given wider 
scope in the political and intellectual life of the country. 


U.S.A. May 8.—The President, in a broadcast announcing the end 
of the war in Europe, emphasized that victory was but half won, and 
that in order to defeat the Japanese, work must be the watchword for 
the coming months. He called upon every American “‘to stick to his 
post until the last battle is won”. 

May 10.—The Secretary of War told the press that American 
casualties in the European war were 800,000, of whom 150,000 had been 
killed. 

M. Molotov left San Francisco for Moscow. 

The French Minister of Economy called on the President on his way 
from San Francisco. He told the press that he had proposed to the 
President that the French should participate in the war against Japan, 
and that 2 divisions of French troops were ready to go. 

May 11.—The Argentine delegation, headed by Dr. Miguel Angel 
Carcano arrived in San Francisco. 

Mr. Stimson stated in Washington that plans had been made with 
Britain, Russia, and France for ‘“‘a stern military government’’ over 
Germany. The U.S. Government had formed a Group Control 
Council which would be fitted into the control council for Germany. 
The Group would be divided into 12 major divisions corresponding 
roughly to the Ministers of the German Central Government. These 
would include 3 military divisions, transport, political, economic, and 
finance divisions, a reparations, deliveries, and restitution division, and 
internal affairs and communications, legal, prisoners-of-war, and man- 
power divisions. The task of purging all public Nazi agencies and 
industries would be shared by all divisions, while an overall intelligence 
section would supervise the whole programme of eliminating 
Nazism. Two other sections would control propaganda. 

Gen. Eisenhower would be the U.S. representative on the control 
council of 4, and would also be in charge of the American zone of 
occupation. 

May 13.—The Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Grew, stated that the 
United States opposed the setting up by Marshal Tito’s Government 
of a Yugoslav administration in Trieste. He said that the disposition of 
Venezia Giulia should not be “through sudden unilateral action in the 
flush of victory”, and he had reminded Marshal Tito that he had agreed 
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in February to allied military control there. The U.S. policy, backed by 
that of Britain, was that territorial changes should be made only after 
thorough study and full consultation and deliberation between the 
Governments concerned. Mr. Grew said that this was only one of 30 
or more territorial questions in Europe requiring careful study. 

The President accepted the resignation of Mr. Donald Nelson, the 
personal representative of President Roosevelt in China, and appointed 
Mr. Edwin Locke as his successor. 

The President appointed Lt.-Col. Hodgson as U.S. Commissioner on 
the United Nations War Crimes Commission in London. 

May 14.—Mr. Eden and Mr. Attlee arrived in Washington and saw 
the President. The Chinese Foreign Minister also arrived and saw 
the President. 


May 15.—The President told the press that Gen. Eisenhower had | 


advised him that a free press could not be restored in Germany until 
Nazi and militarist influence had been completely eliminated. 

Mr. Grew stated that as Germany had been defeated deliveries of 
lend-lease materials to Russia had been substantially curtailed, but that 
shipments would probably be continued on the basis of Soviet military 
supply requirements. 

May 17.—The Attorney-General told the Senate Committee in 
Washington that many cartel arrangements disrupted during the 
European war were being resumed—‘“‘meetings have been held, plans 
laid, and in some cases agreements already entered into”. He did not 
identify the firms or countries concerned, but added that the danger of 
some of these agreements would be considerably diminished if Europe 
could be rid of the great German cartel structures. 

May 18.—The director of Lend-lease announced that Australia, 
New Zealand, and India provided the U.S. armed forces in the Far 
East with food valued at $283,767,000 between March 1941 and 
December 1944. 

President Truman received the French Foreign Minister, and re- 
affirmed the complete willingness of the United States to relinquish to 
France part of their zone of occupation in Germany. He also said he 
would like to meet Gen. de Gaulle for a personal discussion of the réle 
France could play in the settlement of both European and world 
problems. America would welcome any assistance France and her other 
allies might bring to the struggle against Japan and which might be 
synchronized with the operations already planned or under way. 

Mr. Truman also assured M. Bidault that his Government would 
continue to do all it could through material aid to facilitate French 
recovery, saying, ““A strong France represents a gain to the world”. 

May 20.—Mr. Grew stated that the Government found Marshal 
Tito’s reply about Trieste unsatisfactory, and that it could not be 
reconciled with the American position. The Government were now 
consulting with other Governments concerned in order that the 
principles of a just and orderly settlement of the dispute should not be 
prejudiced. 

May 21.—The French Foreign Minister said in Washington that 
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France would do her utmost in the fight against Japan, and that ‘French 
land forces, as well as naval units, are ready to participate in both 
current and future operations under the Allied supreme command”’. 


U.S.S.R. May 8.—It was officially announced in Moscow that all 
forces under the German High Command would cease military opera- 
tions after 11.01 p.m. Moscow time. 

May 9.—Marshal Stalin, in a broadcast to the people, said that 
although the Soviet Union rejoiced in complete victory, it did not intend 
either to exterminate or destroy Germany. 

May 14.—M. Molotov arrived in Moscow. 

May 19.—Marshal Stalin, in a reply to a letter of May 11 from a 
British press representative, stated that the arrest of the 16 Poles, 
‘headed by the notorious diversionist Gen. Okulicki”, was in no way 
connected with the question of the reconstruction of the Provisional 
Government. They were arrested “by virtue of a law dealing with the 
safeguarding of the rear of the Red Army from diversionists, analogous 
to the British law of the Defence of the Realm’’. The arrest was made 
by the Soviet military authorities in conformity with an agreement made 
between the Polish Provisional Government and the Soviet Military 
Command. “It is not true’’, he said, ‘“‘that the arrested Poles had been 
invited for the purpose of negotiations with the Soviet authorities’. 
The question of the reconstruction of the Government could only be 
settled on the basis of the Crimean resolutions, and “‘I am of opinion’, 
he concluded, “that the Polish question can be solved by agreement 
among the Allies subject to the fulfilment of the following conditions: 
(1) that when the Provisional Government is reconstituted it is recog- 
nized as the kernel of the future Polish Government of national unity, 
by analogy with Yugoslavia, where the National Council of Liberation 
was recognized as the nucleus of the United Yugoslav Government; 
(2) that as a result of reconstruction such a Government in Poland is 
formed as will carry out a policy of friendship with the Soviet Union, 
and not a policy of a cordon sanitaire directed against the Soviet Union; 
(3) that the question of the reconstruction of the Provisional Govern- 
ment is decided with Poles who have ties at the present time with the 
Polish people, and not without their participation”’. 

May 20.—Moscow radio reported that M. Mikoyan, deputy chair- 
man of the Council of Soviet Peoples’ Commissars, on returning from 
Germany told Pravda that Germans in the Russian-occupied area were 
being treated with magnanimity. ‘‘We have smashed the Hitlerite army 
and have occupied Berlin”, he said, “but our moral sense and our 
traditions do not allow us to disregard the privations and suffering of 
the civilian population of Germany.” 

The radio added that the population of these cities, scared by Fascist 
propaganda, had now seen for themselves that Russian troops did not 
wreak vengeance on the civilian population for the monstrous crimes 
committed by the Hitlerites on Soviet territory. 

Moscow radio announced the resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Denmark. 
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VATICAN CITY. May 9.—The Pope, in a broadcast to the world, 
said that he prayed the war in the Far East might end in accordance 
with the principles of justice. “From the sacrifice of those who have 
fallen must arise a new and better Europe and a universe founded on 
fear of God, obedience to His commandments, and respect for human 
dignity, and on the sacred principle of equality of rights for all peoples 
and States.” 


YUGOSLAVIA. May 12.—Italian Cabinet’s statement on Trieste. 
(see Italy.) 

May 13.—U.S. opposition to Marshal Tito’s administration of 
Trieste. (see U.S.A.) 

May 14.—British Government’s endorsement of U.S. statement on 
Trieste. (see Great Britain.) 

The Belgrade wireless quoted a Government spokesman as denying 
the reports that Yugoslavia wanted to present the world with an accom- 
plished fact by the occupation of Venezia Giulia, but as saying that as 
this area had been liberated by their army and at great sacrifice it was 
natural that they should remain in occupation. Moreover, this territory, 
he said, was “not foreign soil but our own sovereign land, snatched 
from Yugoslavia in the past”’. 

May 15.—The British and U.S. Ambassadors handed their Notes 
concerning the administration of Trieste to the Foreign Minister in 
Belgrade. The general principle laid down was that territorial claims 
could not be settled by conquest in advance of the Peace Conference. 
The principle was applicable in every case where territorial changes 
were in question. The Yuglosavy Government was, therefore, asked to 
observe this principle in the interests of peaceful readjustment and 
without prejudice to the claims it would bring before the Peace Con- 
ference. Military requirements necessitated that the western part of 
Venezia Giulia should be under the undisputed authority of F.-M. 
Alexander. The ports of Trieste and Pola and the towns of Gorizia 
and Monfalcone must be under his control, and in order that his lines 
of communication into Austria might be unimpeded there must be a 
sufficient area to allow free administration. Within this zone Allied 
Military Government would function under his authority, and any 
Yugoslav forces must be subject to his orders. 

May 19.—The Yugoslav radio broadcast the reply of the Govern- 
ment to the Notes from the British and U.S. Governments. It read: 

“The Government of democratic federal Yugoslavia have given their 
answer to the note from the British and American Governments regard- 
ing the question of the military occupation of Istria, Trieste, and the 
Slovene littoral by troops of the Yugoslav army. The answer is composed 
in the spirit of Allied co-operation and emphasizes that the Yugoslav 
army, as one of the Allied armies, has the right, equal to the right of all 
the other Allied armies, to remain on the territory which it has liberated 
through hard fighting against the common enemy. 

“The Yugoslav army, in the course of difficult battles whose aim was 
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both the cutting off of considerable parts of the enemy army and the 
liberation of its enslaved brothers, has made great sacrifices in blood 
and has shown many examples of unique heroism. 

“The fact that the population of these districts has already for two 
years participated in the liberation struggle, that the great majority of 
it is Yugoslav, and that it has suffered great losses in the struggle against 
German and Italian Fascism, cannot be a hindrance to our demand that 
the organization of the military administration be given to our army and 
the organization and execution of civil affairs given to liberation com- 
mittees elected by the people. 

“The needs of our allies with regard to ports and communications 
have been fully secured in accordance with the spirit of conversations 
between Marsal Tito and Field-Marshal Alexander on the occasion of 
the winter visit to Belgrade of Field-Marshal Alexander. The Yugoslav 
army’s presence in Istria, Trieste, and the Slovene littoral is demanded 
by our army’s honour and the whole of our country, and does not in any 
way pre-judge decisions of the peace conference which will finally 
decide to whom these territories should belong. Democratic federal 
Yugoslavia is also against all unilateral annexations.” 

May 20.—The Borba of Belgrade, in a leading article, said the inten- 
tion of the Government to avoid misunderstandings with the Allies 
was best shown by the example of Carinthia. The Government asked 
the Allies that they should take the Yugoslav army into consideration 
when fixing the zones of occupation in Austria, especially Carinthia, 
“where the Slovene population was a furnace of resistance within 
Germany itself”. The Soviet Union approved this request. Meanwhile, 
the Allied Powers occupied the greater part of Carinthia, and the Yugo- 
slav army, while still engaged in fighting the enemy, had at the Allied 
request to hand over the campaign to the Allied forces. “Our Govern- 
ment accepted this demand. Our troops retired from Carinthia’’. 

The article concluded: “Just as there is no doubt that the presence of 
the Yugoslav Army in Trietste and in Julinska Krajina (Venezia Giulia) 
in no way prejudices the decisions of the peace conference, we underline 
that the withdrawal of our troops from Carinthia does not mean that 
our peoples will renounce their justified demand that this region, where 
the majority of the population is Slovene, should be incorporated in 
democratic federative Yugoslavia.” 

Marshal Tito, in an interview with the “New Yugoslavia” 
agency said, “I cannot but express my resentment and surprise at the 
impossible comparison that the presence of the Yugoslav troops in 
Istria and the Slovene littoral is similar to Hitler’s, Mussolini’s, and 
Japanese methods of conquests. Such an accusation can only be thrown 
into the face of an enemy, but not on to a tortured and bled-white ally 
which until now was recognized by all the freedom-loving people as an 
example of heroism and self-sacrifice in this great war of liberation. 

“The Yugoslav army chased the forces of occupation with the might 
of their arms right to the River Soco (Isonzo) and beyond, and no 
character of conquest can be attributed to its presence in this territory. 
Such an accusation I reject most emphatically. 
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“T declare once again that our army, that Yugoslavia, is prepared to 
co-operate with the Allied forces, with the Allied countries, but at the 
same time I declare that Yugoslavia cannot allow herself to be humiliated 
or tricked out of her rights. I declare that Yugoslavia is prepared for 
collaboratio1. and agreement on a basis which shall not be insulting or 
humiliating to her as an Allied country.” 

May 21.—A broadcast from Belgrade said that the Government had 
stated that, (1) Yugoslavia in no way intended to annex Venezia Giulia 
before the peace conference, but might settle the question of the coastal 
area of Istria and Trieste before the peace conference by direct negotia- 
tions with Italy; (2) they were prepared to discuss the present status of 
these territories, ‘“‘with a view to finding, in agreement with the Allies, a 
solution that will satisfy both sides and which will not be contrary to 
the interests of the populations of these territories”’. 

Later, a statement was issued bv Tanjug, the Yugoslav telegraph 
agency in London, saying, ‘““The Government of democratic federal 
Yugoslavia has given no statement in connection with Trieste and Istria 
over Belgrade radio. On the contrary, these news agencies only reported 
incomplete, and even incorrect, comments of the Belgrade press”. 
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